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April 14 20th Century Decorative Arts 
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May 6 Impressionist and Modern Art 

May 7 European Paintings ; \ 

May 13 Contemporary Art \ 
May 21 American Art Ny 


+1 (866) 266 0795 
info.us@bonhams.com 


Ruth Asawa (1926- 2013) 
Untitled (S.604), 1963 

copper tied wire sculpture on a 
wood base 

37 x 37 x 20 1/2 inches 

$80,000 - 120,000 
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“Our Lady of Good Fortune,’ 2000, mixed media, enamel and wood, 28" x 10" x 10" 


Claudia DeMonte 


La Forza del Destino 
Paintings and Sculpture 


10 April—13 May 2014 
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166 Mercer Street, New York, NY 10012/212-226-1660 
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El Greco, The Resurrection (detail), c. 1597-1600. Oil on canvas, 275 x 127 cm. Museo Nacional del Prado 


MUSEO NiNelle)\7 Nia 
DELPRADO | 


El Greco 
and Modern Painting 
Picasso, Cézanne, 


Manet, Pollock... 


June 24 — October 05, 2014 


Museo del Prado, Madrid 


Buy your ticket on-line and avoid See 
www.museodelprado.es 
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730 Fifth Avenue at 57th Street, New York, NY 10019 (212) 355-4545 forumgallery.com 


William Beckman Drawings: A Retrospective, 1967-2013, opens May 18, 2014, at The Columbus Museum, 
Columbus, GA. The exhibition continues through September 7, 2014, and travels to the Arkansas Art Center, 
Little Rock, AR, from October 17, 2014, to February 1, 2015. A 112-page catalogue is available. 
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1845 
Spring Auctions 2014 
April Space Sale (in Brussels) 
16 May Jewellery, Silver, Porcelain, Furniture 
17 May Paintings, Drawings, Sculptures 15-19% C. 


24 May Berlin Sale (in Berlin) 

30 May Photography 

30-31 May Modern Art, Contemporary Art 
13-14 June Asian Art 

23 July Jewellery and Watches (in Monaco) 


Giinther Uecker. Gespalten. 1987. Nailing and lacquer on canvas on wood, ca. 200 x 170 x 17 cm. Sold for $ 740,000 








Neumarkt 3 50667 Cologne Germany phone +49 221 9257290 New York phone 917 446 75 20 info@lempertz.com 
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Features 
58 Changing the World, One Row House at a Time 


Social Practice is going mainstream as more artists focus their work on making an impact on problems like homelessness and 
pollution. But the question of how to judge activist art remains elusive Carolina A. Miranda 


SP, 


66 Every Toy Jaguar Has Its Place 


With a dazzling palette of beaded tapestries, blinged-out boats, and distinctive reliefs of Queen Elizabeth II, Hew Locke 
comments on the relationship between England and its former colonies Elizabeth Fullerton 


74 Watching Warhola Become Warhol 


Philip Pearlstein and Andy Warhol met at Carnegie Tech and became fast friends. In New York City, they shared an 
apartment, worked together, and took their first steps toward fame and fortune together Philip Pearlstein 
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82 Playing a Different Tune 

From primordial incantations to operatic melodrama to hip-hop beats, artists are exploiting the elemental language of music 
to communicate across cultural boundaries Elizabeth Fullerton 
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34 News 
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90 Books 
American Mirror: The Life and Art of Norman 
Rockwell By Deborah Solomon 


32 Looking at Art 


How Michelangelo Made David into a Giant: 
Why the sculptor made sure that his oversize 
sculpture was too heavy for a high place 

William E. Wallace 


112 Critic’s Pick 


Elektra KB: Guerrilla Girls Emily Nathan 


COVER Andy Warhol, Ice Cream Dessert, ca. 1959, 

ink and Dr. Martin’s aniline dye on Strathmore paper, 
28% x 224 inches. ©2014 The Andy Warhol Foundation 
for the Visual Arts, Inc./Artists Rights Society (ARS), 
New York/Collection of the Andy Warhol Museum, 
Pittsburgh. See story, page 74 
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ROMARE BEARDEN 


Insight & Inspiration 








THE VISITATION, 1941. GOUACHE, INK, AND GRAPHITE ON PAPER, 30'/2 X 46% INCHES. 


DC Moore Gallery represents The Romare Bearden Estate and The Romare Bearden Foundation. Catalogue available. 
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Fine Arts and Jewelry 


Insurance Brokers 


We just acquired one of the 
finest insurance teams in the 
art world. 


Specializing in: 
Dealers 
Galleries 
Museums 


Collections 


Jewelry 


Arthur J. Gallagher & Co. 


250 Park Ave., 3rd Floor 
New York, New York 10177 
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www.ajgrms.com 
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Guy Péne du Bois (1884-1958) 
Crossroads 

Oil on canvas 

361/16 x 201/16 inches 

Signed lower right: Guy Péne du Bois 
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WOLF KAHN 


Woods in a Breeze, 1998, Oil on Canvas, 52 x 72 inches 


Representing Wolf Kahn 
for over 30 years 


At the Banks of a Brook, 2004, Oil on Canvas, 48 x 44 inches 


GALLERY 
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Budd Hopkins 


Evidence of Things Unseen 
(1957 - 1987) 
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Saturnus, 1970, Oil on canvas, 54 x 80 inches 


March 27 - April 26, 2014 


Inspired by his friendship with Motherwell and Kline, Hopkins (1931-2011) used 
both complete and geometric abstraction to move with speed and fluidity 
between the unknown and known. This exhibition reflects the strength of his 
authentic voice and his important contribution to Abstract Expressionism. 


|Levis Fine Art 
514 West 24th Street, 3W 
New York, NY 10011 
646-620-5000 
www.levisfineart.com 
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March 7 — August 17, 2014 
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This Light of Ours is an exhibition organized by the Center for Documentary Expression and Art. Major support 

for the exhibition has been provided by the Bruce W. Bastian Foundation and the National Endowment for the 
Arts. Local support is provided by Wynne and Bill Seemann, Leslie Hurst, and the following companies: 
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Tenth Annual Award Luncheon 
Wednesday, April 23, 2014 





Honoring 
» Art Critic, The New Yorker 
Award for Excellence in the Arts 2014 


In conversation with : 
Chief Theater Critic, The New York Times 


Keynote by 





east , Associate Director and Director of Exhibitions, 
Boe, The New Museum of Contemporary Art, NY, and Curator, 55th Venice Biennale 


Wednesday, April 23, 2014 
Receptioni1:;00am_ Luncheon12:00 noon 
New York Athletic Club 

180 Central Park South, New York, NY 10019 


To purchase tickets, please visit our website at www.appraisersassociation.org 





Massimiliano Gioni Appraisers Association of America 
212 West 35th Street, 1th Floor South, New York, NY 10001. :212.889.5404 www.appraisersassociation.org 


Courtesy Fondazione Nicola Trussardi, Milan 
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Paul Endres Jr. 


The American Burden: The Surviving 
Members of the Sullivan Seven, 2014 


Oil on Panel 
36 X 36 INCHES 
Signed lower left. 


Paintings from The American Burden will be on exhibition 
from April 7th to June 14th, 2014. 
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EsTABLISHED 1937 
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WATERCOLORS AND SCULPTURE 
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Boston, MassAcHUSETTS 02116 
617-266-1108 
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The Paintings of Jeanette Pasin Sloan in the Brauer Museum of Art at Valparaiso University 


Curated by Nina Corazzo - April 16 - May 11, 2014 - valpo.edu/artmuseum 
A free catalog is available; please call (219) 464-5761 or email gregg.hertzlieb@valpo.edu 


Jeanette pean Sloan, Crazy IV, 2013, oil on linen, signed on verso, 12 x 18 1/2 inches, Brauer Museum of Art, 2013.19.003 
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“THE THREE GRACES” BY BERNARDO TORRENS - ACRYLIC ON WOOD PANEL, 2014, 78 1/2 x 48” 
THE WIVES OF THREE LEADING PHOTOREALISTS - EMILY AS THALIA, PATRICIA AS AGLAIA, JEsI As EUPHROSYNE 
TUS SO Vita ens ek ARV anc Rae ReeyN 





Two Wild and Crazy Guys 


Over the course of several 
decades, writer Hunter S. 
Thompson and illustrator 
Ralph Steadman, partners 
in work (and sometimes in 
mischief), traveled together 
to report from Kentucky to 
Zaire to Honolulu. Why? 
“For no good reason,” the 
famed gonzo journalist often 
sardonically told Steadman, 
who recounts their adven- 
tures in a new documentary 
of the same title. 

While the pair’s antics 
launched Steadman to inter- 
national success, For No 
Good Reason centers on the 
art-making practices of this 
rather reclusive British artist. 
Unlike his late collaborator, 
Steadman has led a disci- 
plined and drug-fee life in 
Kent, England. “We were like 
chalk and cheese,” the artist 
says in the film. 

His caricatures, cartoons, 
and drawings depict human 
suffering and dread, always 
punctuated with sickly ink 
splatters. Such images pro- 
vided the perfect comple- 
ment to Thompson’s 
maniacal, self-sabotaging 
stories for Rolling Stone, 
Scanlan’s, and Running, and 
illuminated the novel Fear 
and Loathing in Las Vegas. 
Of his partnership with 
Thompson, Steadman notes, 
“I met up with the one man | 
needed to meet.” 

The two were introduced 
on assignment in 1970— 
Steadman’s first trip to the 
United States—when Thomp- 
son was reporting from 
Louisville to write “The Ken- 
tucky Derby is Decadent and 
Depraved” for Scanlan’s. 
Steadman provided grotesque 
illustrations of racers and au- 
dience members alike, and the 
story garnered widespread 

















attention for both men. 

For No Good Reason, hit- 
ting theaters April 25, fea- 
tures interviews with friends 
and associates, including 
Rolling Stone publisher Jann 
Wenner and actor Johnny 
Depp, as they unpack how 
Steadman’s anarchic pictures 
gave a visual record of this 
celebrated collaboration. 

The movie is the brainchild 
of director Charlie Paul, 
himself a visual artist. As a 
student at Byam Shaw 
School of Art in London, 
Paul had made a number of 
painstakingly detailed videos 
in which he recorded stroke- 
by-stroke documentation of 
artists at work. Paul then 
heard that his idol, Stead- 
man, had long been video- 
taping himself in the act of 
creation, and he asked the il- 
lustrator to be a part of the 
project. Steadman politely 
refused, but Paul didn’t take 
no for an answer. 

After a studio visit from 
the filmmaker, Steadman fi- 
nally agreed to be recorded. 
Thus began a 15-year-long 
period of filming how Stead- 
man’s images come into 
being. (He often starts with a 
single ink splatter and builds 
from there.) 

“Ralph’s work is on the edge 
of going somewhere,” Paul 
tells ARTnews. “Ralph de- 
scribes his work as ‘the mo- 
ment a fly hits the windscreen 
of a speeding car’ —so it’s 
completely still, but it’s also 
just been alive.” 

— Ali Pechman 


ABOVE Johnny Depp (left) with 
Ralph Steadman, the subject 
of the new documentary For 
No Good Reason. LEFT A 1995 
caricature of Hunter S. 
Thompson by Steadman. 
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Language 


Last fall, along a 60-mile 
stretch of Interstate 10 near 
Jacksonville, Florida, motorists 
accustomed to the usual en- 
ticements that billboards offer 
—outlet malls, glistening 
burgers, budget motels—may 
have noticed something out of 
the ordinary. Ten billboards 
depicted historical scenes from 
the Age of Exploration, rang- 
ing from a painting of pre- 
Spanish Florida to a 17th- 
century etching of European 
ships approaching the shore. 
They were like centuries-old 
ads promoting the New World, 
set starkly against the real 
thing. 

These images, produced by 
artist Shana Lutker, kicked 
off “The Manifest Destiny 
Billboard Project,” a rotating 
series of artist-designed bill- 
boards organized by the Los 
Angeles Nomadic Division, or 
LAND. By the time it is com- 
pleted next year, the project 
will have totaled 100 bill- 
boards spread across nearly 
2,500 miles of road from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coasts. 

“I’m obsessed with going 
West—the idea of re-creation 
of selfhood, of starting over,” 
says Zoe Crosher, who is 
cocurating the project with 
LAND director Shamim M. 
Momin. The pair recruited 
ten artist-explorers, including 
Mario Ybarra Jr., Sanford 
Biggers, and John 
Baldessari, to mark the 
cross-continental journey 
with roughly ten billboards 
each. Like a sped-up rendi- 
tion of westward expansion, 
“Manifest Destiny” will gain 
ground every other month 
until it reaches Los Angeles 
next spring. 

True to the billboard form, 
several artists adopted the 
trappings of outdoor adver- 
tising (blown-up images, 
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Mario Ybarra Jr., Barrio Aesthetics, 2013. Ybarra’s photographic billboards in 
Mobile, Alabama, depicted scenes from Los Angeles’s Latino community. 


splashy text) for their own 
ends. Ybarra’s enlarged pho- 
tos, mounted on signboards 
in Mobile, Alabama, offered 
glimpses of life in L.A.’s 
Latino neighborhoods, from 
a group of mariachi players 
to a girl in a quinceanera 
dress at a salad bar. 

Biggers’s billboards, cur- 
rently on view in New Or- 
leans, incorporate photos 
from a recent trip to the Afar 
region of Ethiopia, where he 
saw volcanoes, salt flats, 
mountains, and ancient stone 
churches. The artist notes a 


connection between 
Ethiopia’s plans to develop 
Afar and westward momen- 
tum in the United States. 
“Tm interested in the notion 
of the expansion of a coun- 
try and how that entails a 
certain amount of romanti- 
cism,” Biggers says, “very 
much like Manifest Destiny, 
with all of its good and bad.” 
In May, Eve Fowler will 
set phrases culled from the 
writings of Gertrude Stein 
against brightly colored back- 
grounds in Houston. Stein’s 
cryptic lines (“a spectacle and 


nothing strange,” “this is it 
with it as it is”) will read like 
a playful running commen- 
tary on more familiar road- 
side refrains such as “Exit 
now,” “Jesus is Lord,” and 
“We bare all.” 

Given the vastness of “The 
Manifest Destiny Billboard 
Project,” even the most ambi- 
tious viewer could understand- 
ably become overwhelmed by 
it. Still, says Momin, “I hope 
some crazy person decides that 
they’re going to see the whole 
thing. You never know.” 

—Lamar Anderson 
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art talk 


Can You Hug 
a Cindy 
sherman? 


Alain de Botton and John 
Armstrong think our en- 
counters with art could be 
more useful than they usually 
are. In their latest book, Art 
as Therapy (Phaidon), the 
philosopher and the art histo- 
rian explain how traditional 
means of display, such as ar- 
ranging works chronologi- 
cally, prevent us from 
engaging with art on a per- 
sonal level. “Art can be a tool, 
and we need to focus more 
clearly on what kind of tool it 
is—and what good it can do 
for us,” the book declares. 

According to the authors, 
looking at art can alleviate 
loneliness, strengthen relation- 
ships, and provide hope, and 
the book proposes new ways 
of presenting art that tap into 
such “therapeutic” qualities. 
This spring, those ideas will be 
put to the test when exhibi- 
tions based on Art as Therapy 
open at the Rijksmuseum in 
Amsterdam, the National 
Gallery of Victoria in Mel- 
bourne, and the Art Gallery of 
Ontario (AGO) in Toronto. 

“The shows came together 
coincidentally,” de Botton tells 
ARTnews. “I met Wim Pijbes, 
the head of the Rijksmuseum, 
and told him I was writing a 
book explaining why he was 
doing his job badly. After 
reading it, he called, saying, ‘I 
want you to do a show.’ Then 
I met the AGO’s director 
Matthew Teitelbaum and 
he wanted in.” 

The participating museums 
gave de Botton and Arm- 
strong complete access to 
their collections. In Toronto, 
the pair “asked for help iden- 
tifying important Canadian 
landscape paintings, or 
works that resonate with 
people in their 20s,” says 
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Alain de Botton (above) is 
organizing museum 
exhibitions based on his 
book with John Armstrong, 
Art as Therapy. Raoul Dufy’s 
La Console jaune au violon, 
1949 (right), will be in 
the show at the Art Gallery 
of Ontario. 


David Wistow, an interpre- 
tive planner at the AGO. “We 
didn’t just direct them to our 
most popular or recognizable 
works. We hoped that hav- 
ing fresh eyes on the collec- 
tion would result in some 
provocative and thought- 
provoking combinations.” 

The selected artworks are 
arranged by themes that ex- 
pand upon those in the book: 
politics, tragedy, nature, 
love, money, sex, and the 
self. Wall labels written by 
de Botton and Armstrong ac- 
company each piece. Instead 
of providing the artists’ bi- 
ographies or explaining their 
place in art history, these 
texts consider ways the 
works might apply to peo- 
ple’s everyday concerns. 

For example, visitors to the 
AGO may reflect on how Bar- 
bara Hepworth’s Mother 
and Child (1927) makes them 
feel about their own relation- 
ships. “The need for love is 
one of the basic features of 
our common humanity,” the 








caption reads. “A work of art 
can go some of the way to 
meeting our need. It cannot 
embrace us. But it can offer 
the image of someone who 
understands, who forgives, 
who searches always to meet 
our true needs.” 

“We'd like viewers to apply 
this method of looking at art 
everywhere,” says de Botton. 
“The shows demonstrate an 
intimate psychological way of 
looking at art that we hope 


catches on.” The therapeutic 
nature of pieces by Tin- 
toretto, Henri Matisse, 
Augustus John, Donald 
Judd, Evan Penny, and 
Cindy Sherman is also re- 
vealed at the AGO. 

But to whom does de Bot- 
ton turn when he feels lonely 
or hopeless? “I love Anselm 
Kiefer,” he says. “His dark- 
ness makes me feel that I’m 
not alone with mine.” 

— Bill Clarke 
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art talk 


Negative 
Influence 


In 2007, amateur 
preservationist 
John Maloof pur- 
chased a box of neg- 
atives at auction for 
$380. The images 
had been taken by 
an unknown pho- 
tographer named 
Vivian Maier in 
the 1960s, and Mal- 
oof hoped they 
might work for a 
book he was cowrit- 
ing about Chicago’s 
Northwest Side. 
They didn’t. But 
when Maloof began 
scanning the cache 
of negatives, he 
found handsome, 
passionate street 
photographs—the 
work of someone 





thoroughly commit- 
ted to her craft. To 
figure out which 
shots were best, “I 
had to educate my- 
self on photography 
and the history of 
photography,” Mal- 
oof says. A self-portrait taken by Vivian Maier on May 5, 1955. 

He put the 
archive online, 
where it attracted significant tries to pin down the elusive _are her photographs of chil- some, if not all, of the kids 
attention and eventually led = photographer—and figure dren, which are tender but she took care of. At the heart 
to exhibitions around the out why she kept her work a __ never saccharine. In one, a of the movie is the question 
world, a couple of books, and _ secret. blond boy with downcast eyes of Maier’s intentions for her 
representation by Howard Looking at the photos she reaches out to pat the head of — photos, and whether she 
Greenberg Gallery in New took is one way into Maier, a tabby cat, and the animal would have approved of her 
York. But while Maier’s work who supported herself as a seems to smile in anticipation. | posthumous fame. 
speaks for itself, her life nanny in New York and then The filmmakers inter- Her motives are also open 
story begs for explanation. Chicago starting in the ‘50s. viewed everyone they could to interpretation. “Working 
Who was this mysterious Equal parts Weegee and find who knew Maier, includ- _ for wealthy families, she was 
woman who died in 2009 Helen Levitt, Maier recorded _ing her former charges and acutely aware of class divi- 
after shooting more than absurd or transcendent mo- employers. (Among the latter _ sions,” says Siskel. Taking 
100,000 negatives but left ments in the big city. The pho- is Phil Donahue, who, like kids on photo excursions was 
many unprinted or undevel- _ tographer reveled in detail and almost everyone else, sayshe —_a convenient way to shoot, 
oped and wholly unseen? texture, from the geometry of had no idea about his chil- but also, Siskel adds, “I think 
The film Finding Vivian a woman’s hair set in curlers to dren’s nanny’s photographic she was interested in showing 
Maier, produced and directed _ her own stern-looking image habits.) Through these recol- _—_ them that most people don’t 
by Maloof and Charlie reflected in plate-glass win- lections, we learn that Maier _ live the lives of privilege that 
Siskel and opening in the- dows or dusty thrift-shop mir- _ could be difficult and stand- they were living.” 
aters nationwide this month, __ rors. Perhaps most revealing offish, yet she was adored by — Rebecca Robertson 
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An undated street 
photograph from 
Maier’s New York 
years. 


An undated view of a woman in front of 


A Weegee-like shot of cops dragging a man 
the New York Public Library. 


through a New York street, 1953. 
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art talk 


Return to 
the Scene 
of the Crime 


Fifty years ago this month, 
Andy Warhol installed a 
grid of controversial screen- 
prints on the side of the New 
York State Pavilion at the 
1964 World’s Fair in Flushing 
Meadows-Corona Park, 
Queens. The mural portrayed 
13 infamous men whose 
grainy, black-and-white mug 
shots Warhol had culled from 
a 1962 “most wanted” book- 
let issued by the New York 
Police Department. However, 
as soon as the Pop artist 
posted his “13 Most Wanted 
Men’ on the wall, a scandal 
erupted among the fair’s 
organizers. 

Robert Moses, New 
York’s “master builder” who 
had planned and coordinated 
the fair, considered “13 Most 
Wanted Men” a direct insult. 
(Warhol also created several 
screenprints lampooning 
Moses, but that series was 
eventually lost.) New York 
governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller and the State Pavil- 
ion’s architect, Philip 
Johnson, were similarly out- 
raged. Three days later, be- 
fore the fair even opened, the 
mural was destroyed. To un- 
knowing fairgoers, the build- 
ing had simply received a 
fresh coat of silver paint. 

Later that summer, Warhol 
printed a new—more 
portable—set of 20 “Most 
Wanted Men,” this time on 
canvas using the screens from 
the original series. And begin- 
ning April 27, nine of those 
images will return to the bor- 
ough, when “Andy Warhol's 
13 Most Wanted Men and the 
1964 World’s Fair” opens at 
the Queens Museum. 

The mug shots feature the 
stern and bruised faces of 
“roughed-up men who do not 
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ABOvE Andy Warhol’s mural 
for the 1964 World’s Fair in 
Queens, New York, before it 
was destroyed. RIGHT Warhol’s 
Most Wanted Men No. 2, 
John Victor G., 1964. 


want to be photographed,” 
say Larissa Harris, the 
show’s curator. “These screen- 
prints are pointedly nonglam- 
orous. They’re very different 
from a Marilyn or a Liz.” Also 
included in the exhibition are 
more than 40 early screentests 
from Warhol's “13 Most Beau- 
tiful Boys” series (1964-66), 
archival material from the 
Andy Warhol Museum in 
Pittsburgh—where the show 
will travel in the fall—and 
photographs of the Factory, 





the artist’s legendary studio in 
Manhattan. 


Much of the Queens Mu- 
seum resides in the old New 
York City Building, designed 
by Aymar Embury II for 
the 1939 World’s Fair and 





reused for the ’64 edition. 
“Most Wanted Men” will be 
displayed in the museum’s re- 
cent expansion, several yards 
from the site where Warhol 
originally placed his mural. 
—Frances Vigna 





art talk 


iPast 


Stan Douglas has lived in 
the past for much of his ca- 
reer. Since the late 1980s, the 
Vancouver-based artist’s 
films, photographs, and instal- 
lations have reimagined 
scenes from mid-20th-century 
North American society, using 
outmoded technologies to ex- 
amine issues around race and 
politics. 

Recently, his work has fo- 
cused on the years immedi- 
ately following World War 
II, including his latest pro- 
ject, an iPhone and iPad app 
titled Circa 1948. Douglas 
previously explored this pe- 
riod in his photo series 
“Midcentury Studio” (2010- 
11), in which he adopted the 
persona of a novice postwar 
photographer snapping 
moody pictures of crime 
scenes (a la Weegee) and 





A scene from Stan Douglas’s new app Circa 1948. 


the denizens of a nightclub. 
In Circa 1948, produced 
with the National Film Board 
of Canada and due for release 
this month, Douglas expands 
upon the photographs’ film- 
noir atmosphere and socially 
charged themes. The app re- 
constructs late-1940s Vancou- 
ver, where users can compare 
the slum-like conditions of 
black, Chinese, and Italian 


communities on the east side 
with a posh hotel occupied by 
war veterans on the west side. 
“The visuals are based on 
archival and oral records 
from the period as well as my 
own imagination,” Douglas 
says. Angling the iPad or 
iPhone up, down, or side- 
ways allows users to pan 
around different environ- 
ments, such as the hotel, a 


park, alleyways, and tene- 
ment buildings. Other func- 
tions let the player zoom in 
on details, float above the 
telephone lines for bird’s-eye 
views of entire neighbor- 
hoods, or eavesdrop on con- 
versations. Voiceovers by 
more than 20 actors in the 
roles of vagabonds, prosti- 
tutes, gamblers, and cops 
provide gradual insights into 
characters’ relationships. 

The project’s narrative, 
however, is not presented in 
any fixed order. Instead, it is 
entirely self-directed, like a 
high-tech “Choose Your Own 
Adventure” tale. “You will 
be able to decide what you 
want to see and hear, and 
when,” Douglas explains. 
“It’s not going to be like a 
game-based app in which 
you are given a task, like 
finding treasure or killing 
zombies.” — Bill Clarke 
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ARTnews Retrospective 


100 Years Ago 


The mutilation of the Rokeby Venus [by Diego Velazquez] in 
the National Gallery has aroused great interest among picture 
restorers at home and abroad. Professor Hauser, the expert “re- 
storer” of the Berlin Picture Galleries, has given it as his opin- 
ion that the damage can be repaired without much trouble, and 
even that the picture has not suffered as much from the suf- 
fragist axe as it would have done from a clumsy cleaner. . . . 
Mr. W. M. Power has also written to the authorities offering 
to restore the picture free of cost in such a manner as to pre- 
vent the keenest critic from detecting the damage. 
— “Rokeby Venus and Restorers,” April 25, 1914 


73 Years Ago 


Dali has made progress, and the road ahead looks promising: 
he may make the grade and become one hundred percent a 
painter. But hating simplicity, although it is a positive 
though somewhat tenuous philosophic basis, is not enough. 
Neither is calling pictures The Endless Enigma nor jumping 
into the infinite from a Fifth Avenue window. All that only 
leads to a landing next to the Jackson Heights bus stop. We 
are hard-boiled, not fried, eggs in New York, Senor Dali. 
—“Dali News: Disconnected Telephones and Magnascoesque 
Ragamuffins,” by Alfred M. Frankfurter, April 1, 1939 





50 Years Ago 
Ever since anatomy became a science, not a thing to be 
guessed and plotted beneath clothes, what has been tire- 
some and academic about classic anatomy has been its dead 
conventionality, its uninspired token as a studio prop. But 
painting remains protean and whimsical. When I think of the 
late Pavel Tchelitchew . . . I visualize the nude, since Tche- 
litchew’s work sustains a vivid treasury of the human image 
(which has not made a massed public appearance since the 
retrospective at the Museum of Modern Art in 1942). 
—“Tchelitchew: The melancholy of anatomy, 
7 by Parker Tyler, April 1964 


uw 


25 Years Ago | 
Today, 150 years after Daguerre and Fox Talbot introduced 
their magical systems for taking impressions of the world 
“with the agency of light alone,” photography has become the 
most popular medium of expression. As museums everywhere 
celebrate its anniversary, we note that just over 50 years ago 
photography historian Beaumont Newhall honored the cen- 
tennial by presenting, at the Museum of Modern Art, a semi- 
nal exhibition on the history of photography —the first 
sponsored by any museum. §_— “The Darling of the Decade,” 
by Susan Weiley, April 1989 
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Icons on the Barricades 


Artists have been at the center of the protests in Ukraine, 


offering murals, performances, and a golden “throne” 


PY KONCTANTIN AKINCHA AN 
BY KONSTANTIN AKINSHA ANI 


n January, the clashes between 
Ukrainian anti-government protesters 
and police and special forces erupted 
into violence. The center of Kyiv 
became a battlefield, with smoke from 
burning tires drifting overhead. Police 
bullets and gas grenades were met by 
Molotov cocktails and paving stones. 
During the last days of the month, 
while the street battle raged, masked 
and helmeted protesters and police in 
full riot gear saw a surreal sight. 
Seemingly oblivious of the chaos sur- 
rounding him, a young man set up an 
easel between the opposing forces and 


Y7HKINA 


VUCTINIIN 


worked furiously for a few hours on an 
oil sketch of the city in revolt. The 
artist, Maksim Vegera, said later that he 
couldn't resist the call of history. In the 
tradition of Delacroix or Daumier, he 
found inspiration on the barricades. He 
wasn't the only one. From the earliest 
days of the Ukrainian protests, artists 
have been at the center of events. 

In a sense, they even predicted the 
turmoil. The Ukrainian equivalent of 
Dali’s Premonition of Civil War was an 
ill-fated mural painted by Volodymyr 
Kuznetsov on the wall of the 
Mystetskyi Arsenal (Art Arsenal) last 


summer. The museum commissioned the 
work, called Koliyivshchyna: The Last 
Judgment, for an exhibition dedicated 
to the 1025th anniversary of the bap- 
tism of Kyivan Rus, the precursor of 
the Russian state. 

It wasn’t what museum director 
Natalia Zabolotna was expecting. The 
mural depicted the revolutionary mass- 
es, guided by the figure of Christ from 
Michelangelo’s Last Judgment and a 
member of Pussy Riot wearing a bala- 
clava. In front of the people’s avengers 
was the cauldron of hell, into which 
police generals, church leaders, and a 
long black car carrying, among others, 
President Viktor Yanukovych, were 
plunging headlong. The title 
Koliyivshchyna refers to a violent 18th- 
century peasant uprising. 

Zabolotna denounced the unfinished 


Vv Revolutionary, created by 
Yevgen Samborsky, traveled 
around the barricades with 
the artist and his friends. 
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mural as “immoral” and ordered it 
painted over. She was clearly unpre- 
pared for the ensuing scandal. It rocked 
the Ukrainian art world. 

Vasilii Tsagolov, a well-known Kyiv 
painter, was another who documented 
the growing strains in Ukrainian society. 
He has been working since 2012 ona 
series of monumental paintings called 
“The Ghost of Revolution.” Four of 
them, depicting battles between police 
and protesters, were exhibited just a 
month before the unrest began. 

Mykola Ridnyi’s response to the 
increasing repression was simple and 
eloquent. In a group exhibition at the 
PinchukArtCentre in Kyiv in November, 
he showed a row of roughly sculpted 
police boots. 

When the demonstrations began in 
Maidan (Independence Square), artists 
began to produce works that were des- 
tined not for galleries but for the street. 
A few days before the first attack of 
riot police on peaceful protesters, artist 
Yevgen Samborsky, a member of the 
Open Group, and his friends Marta 
Lininskaia, Yaroslav Yakubovskii, and 
Pavel Osadchuk created a papier-maché 
sculpture called Revolutionary, intended 


as a collective portrait of the protesters. 
It traveled with the artists around the 


barricades and was repeatedly knocked 
over by the police but survived and 
stood for weeks near the Trade Union 
Building, which was occupied by pro- 
testers and turned into their headquar- 
ters until it was burned down during 
the battle on the night of February 18. 

Another attempt to inject art into the 
thick of the action was made by the 
group of anarchist-artists lead by Oleksa 
Mann and Ivan Semesyuk, whose usual 
gathering place is a fringe art gallery 
called Bacterium. Believing that their 
time had come, they decided to seize 
the moment. They built a roofless ply- 
wood shack close to the barricades, 
which they called the Artistic Barbican, 
referring to a medieval fortified tower. 
On its rough walls they exhibited works 
in the revolutionary spirit, such as an 
ironic image of Nestor Makhno, the leg- 
endary Ukrainian anarchist leader of the 
civil war period (1918-1921), along with 
anarchist slogans — “Freedom or 
Death” —in combination with exple- 
tives. It was a popular spot with both 
artists and protesters. 

Not all the protest-inspired art had 





A Volodymyr Kuznetsov’s unfinished 
mural, Koliyivshchyna: The Last 
Judgment, was dubbed immoral and 
covered with black paint. 


such rough political overtones. Lesia 
Khomenko, a young artist from the 
group R.E.P. (Revolutionary 
Experimental Space), spent many days 
on Maidan drawing conventional pencil 
portraits and giving them away. She 
says that her work gave people psycho- 
logical support and at the same time 
“shows them their importance and 
demonstrates that what is happening 
now is history.” 

Alina Yakubenko came to Maidan 
with small squares of blank paper glued 
to tiny wooden sticks and asked pro- 
testers to write down their thoughts 
and ideas. She wanted people to create 
their own individual mini-slogans. The 
little squares looked quite strange 
among the large anti-government 
posters carried by many in the crowd. 
Yakubenko’s aim was to demonstrate 
that the people gathered together for 
political protest remained individuals 
and even retained their sense of humor. 
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Some of the art was gallery-bound. 
Mykyta Shalenyi’s “Where is Your 
Brother,” a series of staged photo- 
based works shown in the Art SVIT 
Gallery in Dnepropetrovsk in January, 
included a reworking of The Anatomy 
Lesson of Dr. Nicolaes Tulp, with 
masked members of the special forces 
replacing Rembrandt’s doctor and med- 
ical students. The series referred to the 
wave of kidnappings and torture that 
had become an everyday reality. 

Satirical images of President 
Yanukovych were also popular. Ksenia 
Gnilitskaia, another R.E.P. member, 
painted a mocking icon of the presi- 
dent, depicting all stages of his life 
from his birth and early imprisonment 
for criminal offenses to his glorious 
leadership. The work, which calls to 
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mind some examples of Soviet Sots- 
art, has become extremely popular and 
is frequently reproduced in opposi- 
tional media. 

Ilia Iswpov uses Facebook to dissemi- 
nate his ironic graphic works. His 
Christmas card depicting Yanukovych 
wearing a Santa Claus hat and carrying 
a hunting gun, surrounded by slaugh- 
tered piglets with masses of riot police 
in the background, became an instant 
social-media hit. Isupov got the idea 
when he heard in a news broadcast that 
Yanukovych was boar hunting in the 
forest while riot police were attacking 
students on Maidan. 

Undoubtedly the most popular art- 
works inspired by Maidan were the 
performances. Mariyan Mitsik, a musi- 
cian from Lviv, installed a piano painted 





A Ivan Semesyuk’s ironic image 
of Ukrainian anarchist leader 
Nestor Makhno framed by 
slogans and expletives. 


in the national colors, blue and yellow, 
in front of the line of police guarding 
the presidential administration building, 
sat down, and proceeded to play 
Chopin. The image of the young musi- 
cian seemingly unaware of the helmet- 
ed policemen in anti-riot gear became 
an icon of the protests. 

Performances authored by individu- 
als sometimes turned into examples ‘of 
collective creativity. The parliament’s 
adoption of dictatorial laws prohibit- 
ing peaceful protest and limiting civil 
liberties inspired a performance piece, 
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Ukrainian Women Against a Future of 
Slavery. The idea belonged to Maria 
Dragina, a scriptwriter. A group of 
women approached the building of the 
presidential administration, she 
recalls, “carrying soft toys, children’s 
clothes and shoes—things they had 
bought for their children. The new 
laws deprive us of a future, which 
means that we do not need these 
things anymore.” The toys and clothes 
were thrown into the ranks of helmet- 
ed police, and teddy bears hung 
incongruously over the barriers. 

One protest performance was entirely 
collective. Organized by a group that 
called itself Civil Sector of Maidan, the 
performance was titled The Kingdom of 
Darkness Is Surrendered. Dozens of 
people young and old formed a line fac- 
ing the ranked riot police. They held 
mirrors that echoed the shields carried 
by the police. Some mirrors had the 
words “God, is it me?” inscribed on 
them. The police were forced to look at 
their own reflections. 
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The civil activists who prepared the 
performance saw it as an artwork as 
much as a political act. When the idea 
of using mirrors was expressed in a 
tweet, one excited commenter wrote 
that the performance would be better 
than anything appearing in the Saatchi 
Gallery in London. 

When the demonstrations began, a 
statue of Lenin on Shevchenko 
Boulevard was toppled by protesters. In 
February, the youth organization of the 
opposition Fatherland party and other 
youth groups installed a golden toilet on 
the empty pedestal. This gilded throne 
was seen as a reference to Yanukovych’s 
taste for luxury; it was rumored—and 
the rumor was later confirmed —that his 
suburban residence has similar facilities. 
The action was also conceived as a 
reminder to the ruling party’s MPs of the 
kind of idol they served. 

At the beginning of the protests, 
Ukrainians overthrew the symbol of a 
vanished ideology, but liberating 
themselves from the Golden Throne 





A The Kingdom of Darkness 
Is Surrendered forced police 

to see themselves reflected in 
the mirrors held by protesters. 


proved more costly. On February 18, 
violence erupted again as police and 
special forces, on orders from the 
president, tried to disperse the crowds 
on Maidan using live bullets. Yet even 
as the dead piled up, artists continued 
their struggle with brushes instead of 
Molotov cocktails. A group of young 
women painters succeeded in decorat- 
ing police trucks in psychedelic colors, 
adding an extra surreal overtone to 
the scene of burning Kyiv on the most 
violent day of its modern history. On 
February 20, Yanukovych fled the city, 
and two days later he was ousted by 
parliament. a 





Konstantin Akinsha is a contributing 
editor of ARTnews. Alisa Lozhkina is an 
art historian and curator in Kyiv. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Connecting 


the Polke Dots 


MoMA associate director Kathy Halbreich has organized 


the first exhibition to unite work in all mediums by the 


elusive German artist Sigmar Polke By HILARIE M. SHEETS 


like to reveal his hand,” says 

Kathy Halbreich, associate direc- 
tor of the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, who organized “Alibis: 
Sigmar Polke 1963-2010.” Polke was 
an inveterate experimenter across 
media, according to Halbreich, yet he 
never agreed during his lifetime to do 
an exhibition covering all the mediums 
in which he worked. The MoMA show, 
which opens April 19, is the most com- 
prehensive retrospective to date of the 
elusive German artist. 

“By putting together drawings, col- 
lages, prints, photographs, sculpture, 
film—as well as painting — you begin to 
see what he probably didn’t really want 
you to see: that despite his being known 
as a contrarian with not one recognizable 
style, the idea of contamination was a 
governing principle,” Halbreich says. She 
worked with Polke on a smaller retro- 
spective in 1995 at the Walker Art 
Center in Minneapolis, when she was 
director there, and she believes that he 
willfully suppressed his market by 
eschewing a signature style, thereby 
maintaining his freedom and resisting 
circumscription by critics. “Sigmar grew 
up surrounded by a country that was 
still trying to find its conscience,” she 
continues, “that at its heart had the alibi, 
‘I didn’t see anything.” 

Organized with Tate Modern in 
London (where it travels in October), 
“Alibis” is one of the largest shows in 
MoMAss history, and it begins with 
Polke’s distinctly German version of 


S igmar Polke was a man who didn’t 
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A “These are political 
pictures in the largest 
sense,” says Halbreich. 


Pop art. Born in 1941 in Oels, part of 
Eastern Germany that was taken back 
by Poland in 1945, Polke and his family 
fled to Thuringia, and then to Willich 
near Diisseldorf in 1953. “Sigmar’s fam- 
ily was destitute when he was a young 
man,” says Halbreich. “When he got to 
West Germany and saw shining cars in 
storefront windows, he didn’t think 
abundance was necessarily healthy.” 

In 1961, Polke enrolled at the 
Kunstakademie Dtisseldorf. There, he 


and fellow students Gerhard Richter 
and Konrad Lueg coined the term 
“Capitalist Realism” to describe their 
work — influenced by the American Pop 
art they saw in journals—which they 
conceived as a West German foil to the 
style of Socialist Realism in the East. In 
those early years, Polke made large- 
scale paintings isolating everyday items 
such as biscuits, socks, and a chocolate 
bar. One of the works in the show, The 
Sausage Eater (1963), displays a mean- 
dering trail of sausage links leading into 
a disembodied, gluttonous mouth. 

“There’s nothing triumphant about 
any of these images,” says Halbreich, 
contrasting Polke’s intentionally modest 
esthetic with the glamorous images of 
Lichtenstein and Warhol, done just 
slightly earlier. “Sigmar both saw the 
radicality of American Pop and was 
very ambivalent about the way con- 
sumerism became the central function 
of everyday life,” she adds. “These are 
political pictures in the largest sense. If 
there was a politics of skepticism, 
Sigmar would have been the head of 
that government.” 

Over his lifetime, Polke amassed an 
extraordinary library that covered top- 
ics including philosophy, science, global 
art history, meteorology, early German 
law, and the Kabbalah. He lifted freely 
from cartoons, advertisements, and 
newspapers as well as appropriating 
from artists such as Durer and Goya. 
“He was a sponge for images and 
promiscuous in his use of what he 
found,” says Halbreich. That could 
include the title of a Buddhist text, 
“Seeing Things As They Are,” which he 
printed in German in reverse across two 
textiles treated with resin to make the 
fabric see-through in a 1991 painting of 
the same name. Or it could be a news- 
paper photo of Lee Harvey Oswald, 
which Polke cut out following John F. 
Kennedy’s 1963 assassination. After 
vastly enlarging the image with a pro- 
jector, exposing the individual halftone 
dots of the reproduction, the artist 
transferred each dot onto his paper by 
dipping the eraser of a pencil into paint. 

“He’s contaminating the purity of the 
reproduction by turning it into a hand- 
made, artisanal thing,” says Halbreich. 


“He was questioning the reality of 
every image he saw.” The Oswald 
drawing is included in the show, and is 
the first of Polke’s “raster dot” works, 
which he continued making through- 
out his career by layering matrices of 
dots over mottled backgrounds, shift- 
ing recognizable images toward illegi- 
bility. “When you look at the work 
—and I mean this metaphorically as 

_ well as literally —Polke was fluid,” 
Halbreich says. “Things are in flux.” 

“Alibis” features 13 of Polke’s little- 
known films, largely done during his 
extensive travels through Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia in the 
1970s and after. A film shot in Papua 
New Guinea in 1980-81 shows local 
people dancing with white tourists. 
“He's participating, and yet the cam- 
era, like for Warhol, provides a dis- 
tance from the scene,” says Halbreich, 
describing Polke as a “connoisseur of 
hallucinogens” —which, she believes, 
he used less recreationally than as 
part of an ongoing search. “His com- 
panion said they took this trip to 
escape their personal and national 
history.” 

The retrospective also highlights 
Polke’s wild experiments with alchemy 
in the ‘80s. In Uranium (Pink), 1992, 
ravishing color and light effects were 
produced by irradiating photosensitive 
plates and negatives with uranium, 
which left visible traces of the deadly 
radiation. In five other canvases serial- 
izing the image of a watchtower, Polke 
employed a diverse range of materials 
including silver bromide, a chemical 
used in the emulsion of photographs. 
With time and exposure to light, the 
watchtower has become almost impossi- 
ble to make out. 

“The mutability of the material itself 
reflects the mutability of the meaning 
of this object,” says Halbreich. “You 
can still see watchtowers in the German 
landscape. They are often used by 
hunters. But the watchtower also was 
positioned along the East-West border 
and guarded the concentration camps. 
By using light to contaminate the 
image, which goes from the mundane 
to the monstrous, he is suggesting the 
fluidity of memory, the function of 
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repression, and the willful blindness of 
many in the German population during 
the Second World War.” 

Halbreich, who turns 65 this month, 
has spent much of the last two years 
immersed in this project. Although 
MoMA director Glenn Lowry didn’t hire 
her in 2008 as a curator, it was part of 
their understanding that she would 
have the freedom to organize shows. 
After spending 16 years as head of the 
Walker and leading the institution 
through a major expansion that was 
completed in 2005, Halbreich had felt 


A For the first of his 
“raster dot” works, Polke 
worked from a 1963 
newspaper image of 

Lee Harvey Oswald. 


burned out by the demands of director- 
ship. “Having raised a lot of money and 
built a building and grown a staff, I 
wanted to see if I could still look at art,” 
she says. She took a sabbatical— 
returning to New York, where she 
grew up—spent several weeks going 
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to museum and gallery shows, and 
reengaged with looking and thinking 
deeply about art. 

“T realized I wanted to perform in 
that way,” she recalls, “as opposed to 
the way I thought a director had to 
perform.” She resigned from the 
Walker without having a next step in 
mind. But the day her resignation was 
announced in the New York Times, 
Lowry was on the phone, and over the 
next several months, they worked 
together to figure out what role 
Halbreich could play at MoMA. “Glenn 
gave me the opportunity to really rein- 
vent my life after being a director,” she 
says. 

During the last six years, liberated 
from some of the administrative and 
fundraising duties that go along with 
being a director, Halbreich has focused 
on curatorial and strategic issues 
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relating to contemporary programs. 
She leads the curatorial committee 
dedicated to contemporary art and 
oversees Contemporary and Modern 
Art Perspectives in a Global Age (C- 
MAP), a research initiative designed to 
expand the Modern’s curatorial expert- 
ise through exchanges with scholars, 
artists, and cultural historians from 
around the world. Eastern Europe, 
Brazil, and Japan have been areas of 
particular attention so far. She has a 
personal passion for dance and theater 
and has strongly championed curators 
at MoMA who are focused on per- 
formance. (She elevated the profile of 
the Walker’s cutting-edge performing- 
arts program as well.) Halbreich has 
also ushered in a new generation of 
curators, six out of seven of whom 
were hired during her tenure. Besides 
acting as lead curator on the Polke 





A Sigmar Polke, 
Untitled (Rorschach), 
ca. 1999, colored ink 
in a bound notebook. 


retrospective, Halbreich co-organized a 
reinstallation of the contemporary gal- 
leries in 2010 with Christophe Cherix, 
chief curator of prints and drawings. 

“I have no set palette of responsibili- 
ties, which is a great freedom,” 
Halbreich says. “I think I’m here to 
sometimes ask the dumb questions, to 
sometimes ask the pointed questions 
masquerading as dumb questions, and 
to sometimes ask the questions that 
just somebody at my ripe old age 
knows to ask.” & 





Hilarie M. Sheets is a contributing editor 
of ARTnews. 
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The Metzinger Mess 


A Paris court has upheld an expert's right to refuse to 


authenticate a painting attributed to the French artist 


BY LAURIE HURWITZ 


he Cour de Cassation, 
‘le the high court of 

appeals in Paris, 
recently handed down a 
verdict ending a nine-year 
legal battle that pitted the 
owner of a painting and his 
art adviser against a scholar 
who maintained that the 
work was a fake. 

The court overturned the 
judgment of a lower court 
that had declared the work 
authentic and fined the 
scholar, Bozena Nikiel, 
€30,000 for refusing to cer- 
tify the work or include it in 
her upcoming catalogue 
raisonné. 

Wanda de Guébriant, 
director of the Matisse 
archives, commented, “This 
decision finally expresses 
the elementary common 
sense that both the art 
market and justice seemed 
to have been completely 
deprived of recently.” 

The dispute began in 
2005, when Paris art con- 
sultant and dealer Marc 
Ottavi contacted Nikiel to 
authenticate a canvas by the French 
Cubist painter Jean Metzinger 
(1883-1956) belonging to Laurent 
Alexandre. Nikiel is the author of the 
upcoming catalogue raisonné for 
Metzinger and is recognized as the 
foremost specialist on his work. 

Alexandre wanted to sell the paint- 
ing, Maison Blanche (White House), 
for approximately $100,000, according 
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A The refusal of an 
expert to attribute this 
painting to Jean Metzinger 
gave rise to an unusually 
contentious legal dispute. 


to Ottavi. To secure the sale, Alexandre 
needed a certificate of authenticity 
from Nikiel and an assurance that the 
painting would be included in her 
catalogue raisonné. Nikiel refused, 
stating that she did not believe the 
painting was authentic. 

Nikiel has been studying Metzinger’s 
oeuvre for more than 30 years. She 
began working in his archive as an assis- 
tant to Metzinger’s widow, the artist 
Suzanne Phocas, and inherited the 
archive after Phocas’s death in 1984, as 
well as the droit moral, the 
right, according to French 
law, to attribute works to 
Metzinger. Nikiel is recog- 
nized as the specialist on the 
artist by auction houses 
(Christie’s, Sotheby’s, Tajan, 
Artcurial) and galleries 
throughout Europe and the 
United States. 

Alexandre inherited 
Maison Blanche from his 
grandfather, Léon Velluz, a 
member of the French 
Academy of Sciences, who 
died in 1981. In a recent 
interview in Paris, Nikiel 
explained that she had 
already seen the canvas two 
years earlier when Ottavi 
first contacted her, and 
strongly believed that it 
was not by Metzinger. She 
describes the painting as 
“clumsy” and “childish.” 
Among the details that con- 
vince her it is not a genuine 
work by the artist, she cites 
“heavy-handed shadows, 
awkwardly painted trees, 
and lack of perspective,” 
which, in her opinion, clear- 
. ly contradict the painter's 
customary rigor and sophistication. 

In 2007, Ottavi wrote again to Nikiel, 
insisting that she authenticate the 
work, “but without offering any new 
research or proof,” Nikiel says. She 
therefore refused once more to issue a 
certificate of authenticity or to include 
the painting in the catalogue raisonné. 
“IT cannot bear this type of pressure and 
was very uncomfortable,” she says. She 
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even returned her consultation fee of 
€500. A few months later, Ottavi and 
Alexandre took the matter to court. 

The court appointed a general art 
expert from Paris, Roberto Perazzone, 
who is not known as a Metzinger spe- 
cialist. Like all the experts who are 
authorized to advise the French courts, 
he is a generalist. He works for dealers, 
assists auctioneers in taking inventories, 
and appraises artworks in estate sales. 
His establishment, Expertissim, handles 
modern and contemporary paintings, 
drawings, and sculptures. 

According to court papers, Perazzone 
compared the painting to one unques- 
tioned canvas by Metzinger as well as 
to several reproductions of his works in 
books and catalogues. Perazzone then 
testified that the painting could be by 
Metzinger because, in his opinion, it 
was consistent in style, motif, and 
palette with other works by Metzinger 
from the early 1920s. 

Perazzone also considered the prove- 
nance of the painting, which family 
papers showed had been purchased by 
Velluz in 1953 or 1954 from the Paris 
gallery Baugin. Perazzone cited the 
presence of the initial “D” on the back 
of the canvas, which he thought 
referred to the art historian Louis 
Dimier, an adviser to Velluz. But Dimier 
died in 1943, at least eleven years 
before Velluz bought the picture. 
Ottavi, court papers say, believes that 
“the painting might have been acquired 
after Louis Dimier’s death, but on 
advice given by him earlier.” 

Perazzone also pointed to a part of a 
torn label on the back of the painting 
bearing the name of Metzinger’s regular 
gallery, Leonce Rosenberg’s Galerie de 
Effort Moderne, which, Perazzone 
said, also substantiates the work’s claim 
to authenticity. 

Nikiel, on the other hand, suspects 
that the label may originally have been 
affixed to another picture. According to 
court papers, research by Christian 
Derouet, chief curator at the Musée 
National d’Art Moderne and also the 
Rosenberg gallery’s archivist, turned up 
no record of the painting in the 
gallery’s inventory. 

There was also disagreement about 
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the signature. Perazzone stated that the 
signature was executed on top of the 
dried paint surface, but Nikiel says that 
an ultraviolet examination affirmed that 
the signature was embedded in the 
paint. 

In an e-mail to ARTnews, Ottavi stat- 
ed that the painting was “an authentic 
work by Metzinger.” He added, “With 
its several repaintings it was not a mas- 
terpiece, it showed the end of his cubist 
period (around 1920).” Ottavi said the 
painting had been purchased by Velluz 
by 1953, while Metzinger was still alive. 

Perazzone agreed, in court papers, 
that the painting was weak but still he 
authenticated it, stating that painters 
can have both good and bad days. 

In 2009, armed with Perazzone’s con- 
clusion, Ottavi and Alexandre sued 
Nikiel for bad faith, damages, and loss 
of income. They asked the court to find 
Nikiel negligent and to fine her a total 
of €140,000 in damages. 

The decision handed down by the 
court in May 2011 declared the work 
authentic and sentenced Nikiel for 
refusing to issue a certificate or to 
reproduce the work in her catalogue. 

The judge ruled that “the combina- 
tion of clues indicating similarities” to 
authenticated works by Metzinger, 
“given that the expert [Perazzone] finds 
them sufficient, and that the dissimilar- 
ities are not prohibitive, can allow for a 
decision in favor of authenticity. . . . 

Bozena Nikiel still believes the 
expert's findings as to the painting’s 
weakness, explained as the artist's hav- 
ing a bad day, for her cannot explain it, 
and rule out its authenticity. But this is 
a matter of personal opinion, and fur- 
thermore, no evidence demonstrates 
that she knew the artist personally. 

“Bozena Nikiel is therefore unjusti- 
fied in claiming the expert’s comparison 
of this work with paintings considered 
authentic by Jean Metzinger was insuf- 
ficient; nor that the museum curator 
Louis Dimier could not have advised the 
painting’s purchase, since his death had 
occurred more than ten years before 
the acquisition was made, while in fact 
the painting might have been acquired 
after Louis Dimier’s death, but on 
advice given by him earlier; nor that 


the painting’s provenance is dubious.” 

The judge cited three other court-cer- 
tified experts—none of them specialists 
on Metzinger’s work—who agreed with 
Perazzone, and called Nikiel’s criticism 
of Perazzone’s expertise “unfounded.” 

Nikiel was ordered to pay damages of 
€5,000 to Alexandre plus legal fees. She 
appealed the decision and lost. 

The appeals court ordered her to pay 
another fine of €30,000 for her contin- 
uing refusal to deliver the authentica- 
tion or to include the work in the 
catalogue, as well as all legal fees, 
unless she agreed to issue the certifi- 
cate and to include the painting within 
a month. Nikiel refused and paid. 

In January, the Cour de Cassation 
overturned the lower court’s verdict, 
stating that the previous ruling “violat- 
ed Articles 9 and 10 of the European 
Convention on Human Rights,” which 
guarantees freedom of thought and 
expression. 

It also violates the French civil code, 
the court said, in that Nikiel found her- 
self having to pay an exorbitant com- 
pensation although she had never 
committed any offense. Furthermore, 
the court said, Nikiel cannot be found 
guilty for refusing to include the paint- 
ing in the catalogue raisonné. The deci- 
sion to fine her €30,000 was also 
reversed. 

“For years I have been living a night- 
mare,” Nikiel told ARTnews, “and with 
this ruling, that nightmare has finally 
come to an end. I was sentenced like a 
criminal, even if no one ever said I was 
at fault. I didn’t do anything except to 
say what I believe. The victory is that I 
have the right to express myself. What 
counts for me is that international law 
acknowledged that I have the right to 
my opinion, to express myself. I don’t 
care at all.if they think the painting is 
by Metzinger. I do not. 

“And this case will set a legal prece- 
dent,” she added. “The art experts and 
art historians who were terrified by 
what I was going through were starting 
to fear giving their opinions. Now they 
can all breathe again.” a 





Laurie Hurwitz is the Paris correspondent 
for ARTnews. 
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TRANSITIONS 
@ President Barack 
Obama has appointed Jane 
Chu chair of the National 
Endowment 
for the Arts. 
Most recently 
president and 
CEO of the 
Kauffman Cen- 
ter for the Per- 
forming Arts in 
Kansas City, 
Missouri, Chu 
succeeds Rocco 
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Merribell Parsons. 


AWARDS 

8 Architect The Living has 
won the Museum of Modern 
Art and MoMA PS1’s annual 
Young Architects Program 
for his project Hy-Fi. The 
structure, which 
will be made of 
cornstalks and 
other organic 
material, is 
scheduled to be 
installed in the 
courtyard of PS1 
in New York in 
June. 


Landesman. @ Painter 
Catherine 

® William Keyse Murphy is the winner of the 

Rudolph has been named Robert De Niro Sr. Prize. 

chief curator of collections The $25,000 honor is given 


and curator of American art 
at the San Antonio Mu- 
seum of Art. The museum 
has also appointed Merri- 
bell Parsons curator of Eu- 
ropean art. Rudoph 

and Parsons are the first 
people to hold these newly 
created positions. 


® Scott Stulen has been 
named the first Curator of 
Audience Experiences and 
Performance at the Indi- 
anapolis Museum of Art. 
Stulen was most recently 
project director at the 
Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis. 


@ Fionn 
Meade has 
been named 
Senior Curator 
of Cross- 
Disciplinary 
Platforms at the 
Walker Art 
Center in Min- 
neapolis. Previ- 
ously a curator 
at SculptureCenter in New 


York, Meade is the first per- 


son in this post. 
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Fionn Meade. 


annually to a mid-career 
American artist 
by the Tribeca 
Film Institute. 


M8 Choreogra- 
pher Jawole 
Willa Jo Zollar 
is the recipient 
of the Mead- 
ows Prize arts 
residency, a 





OBITUARIES 

@ Nancy Holt, artist, 75. 
Born in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1938, Holt was a 
renowned filmmaker, pho- 
tographer, and sculptor, and 
a pioneer of 
the Land Art 
movement. 
Raised in New 
Jersey, she 
studied biology 
at Tufts Univer- 
sity. Holt mar- 
ried fellow 
Land Artist 
Robert Smith- 
son in 1963 
and helped 
protect and 
conserve his Earthworks 
after his death in 1973. 

Holt was best known for 
her 1976 work 
Sun Tunnels, an 
immense instal- 
lation in the 
Great Basin 
Desert in Utah. 
A study in both 
astronomy and 
topography, her 
four concrete 
tunnels alter 


$25,000 award viewers’ per- 
presented annu- Catherine Murphy. ceptions of 
ally by the their vast 
Meadows School of the surroundings. 


Arts at Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas. 


@ Charles 
Esche, director 
of the Van Abbe- 
museum in the 
Netherlands and 
curator of the 
2014 Sao Paulo 
Biennial, has 
won the Audrey 
Irmas Award 
for Curatorial 
Excellence. The 
$25,000 prize is given annu- 
ally by the Center for Curato- 
rial Studies at Bard College. 


Holt also created site- 
specific installations in 
Toronto; Ross- 
lyn, Virginia; 
Anchorage; 
and Tampa, 
Florida; among 
other cities. In 
2010, the 
Miriam and Ira 
D. Wallach Art 
Gallery at Co- 
lumbia Univer- 
sity organized 
the exhibition 
“Nancy Holt: Sightlines,” a 





traveling retrospective of the 


artist’s work. 





Terry Adkins. 





Hudson. 


@ Terry Adkins, artist, 60. 
Born in Washington, D.C., in 
1953, Adkins was a deco- 
rated musician, educator, 
and artist. He worked in a 
variety of mediums and in- 
corporated his 
affinity for 
music, history, 
and literature 
into his art. 

Adkins worked 
as a professor of 
fine arts at the 
University of 
Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia. His 
sculptures are in 
the permanent 
collections of 
numerous institutions in- 
cluding the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York 
and Tate Modern in London. 
A solo exhibition of the 
artist’s work is scheduled to 
open at the Anchorage Mu- 
seum next month. 


@ Hudson, art dealer, 63. 
The founder of Feature Inc. 
gallery on New York’s Lower 
East Side, Hudson was born 
in New Haven in 1950. He 
had a keen eye for emerging 
talent and represented such 
artists as Takashi Murakami, 
Raymond Pettibon, and B. 
Wurtz early in their careers. 

Hudson opened Feature 
Inc. in Chicago 
in 1984 with a 
show of works 
by Richard 
Prince and 
moved the 
gallery to New 
York in 1988. 
The gallery’s 
current roster 
includes Lisa 
Beck, Judy 
Linn, Kinke 
Kooi, and Tom of Finland, 
among others. 

— Stephanie Strasnick 
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Reading into Rockwell 


American Mirror: 
The Life and Art of Norman Rockwell 


By Deborah Solomon 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 512 pages, $28 


BY BONNIE BARRETT STRETCH 


t last Norman 
Rockwell has re- 
ceived the in- 


sightful biography his life 
and work deserve. 
Solomon, a widely pub- 
lished art critic and biog- 
rapher, knows how a 
work of art communicates 
and how a star is born in 
the firmament of the 
fine-art world. She also 
knows that the work on 
the canvas rarely tells the 
whole tale. 

At Sotheby’s last De- 
cember, the original 
painting of Saying Grace 
(1951), one of Rockwell’s 
finest Saturday Evening 
Post covers, soared to 
over $46 million, the 
highest price ever 
achieved at an auction of 
American art. 

“The painting is a ballet 
of gazes,” Solomon 
writes, “a delicate inter- 
play of actions and reac- 








tions that together affirm 
the power, the jolt of 
connection, afforded by 
the act of looking.” Rockwell's great theme, the writer says, 
is “the possibility that Americans might pause for a few sec- 
onds and notice each other.” The “interested gaze” is the de- 
tail required to complete the story. 

It was also the detail that, in his personal life, Rockwell 
never mastered. Despite his charming public persona and his 
three marriages, one of which produced three sons, he was a 
lonely, insecure man who found connections mainly in his 
imagination. His anxieties infected his family life, and dur- 
ing his second marriage, as his wife descended into alco- 
holism, the family moved to Stockbridge, Massachusetts, to 
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Norman Rockwell and his second wife, Mary, 1930. 


be near the Austen Riggs Center for psychiatric treatment. 
Uniquely, Solomon received access to the files of Rock- 
well’s doctor, the famous psychoanalyst Erik Erikson, which 
gave her special insight into Rockwell’s creative evolution. 
She believes Erikson helped the artist pursue greater psy- 
chological freedom and 
complexity in his images. 
She also speculates that 
Rockwell may have had 
homosexual leanings, 
though she emphasizes 
that there is no evidence 
of this. Not surprisingly, 
such speculations gener- 
ated headlines when 
Rockwell’s family pub- 
licly denounced the book. 
Seldom considered 
“fine” art, Rockwell’s 
work is today the subject 
of rapidly proliferating 
books and exhibitions. 
His recognition as an 
American master has 
been growing since 1972, 
when the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum hosted the first ret- 
rospective of the artist’s 
work. A hit with the pub- 
lic, the show was dispar- 
aged by the art world. 
Nonetheless, the shift 
had begun—helped im- 
measurably, Solomon 
notes, by the twilight of 
Abstract Expressionism 
and the dawn of Pop art. 
In 1997, art historian 
Karal Ann Marling pub- 
lished the first academic 
assessment to place Rockwell in the grand continuum of real- 
ist masters. In 2002, a national tour concluded with great 
fanfare at the Guggenheim Museum in New York under the 
aegis of Robert Rosenblum, the prestigious curator of 20th- 
century art, and drew applause from a vast public, key art- 
world tastemakers, and young artists alike. Today, a touring 
exhibition created by the Norman Rockwell Museum in 
Stockbridge continues to draw crowds nationwide. Solomon’s 
smart, spirited narrative shows us why. & 





Bonnie Barrett Stretch is a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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looking at art 


How Michelangelo 
Made David into a Giant 


Why the sculptor made sure 
that his oversize sculpture was 
too heavy for a high place 


BY WILLIAM E. WALLACE 
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ABOVE A contemporary artist imagines the scaffolding 
that might have been used to lift David to the roofline 
of Florence Cathedral. opposite The statue today, in the 
Accademia Gallery, where it has been since 1873. 
Before that, it stood outside Florence’s city hall. 
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n Rome, Michelangelo lived very close to the 
Column of Trajan, where he could not help but 
be awed by the sophistication of ancient Roman 
technology. The column is formed of 20 colossal 
marble drums, each weighing 32 tons. To lift a 
32-ton marble drum to the top of the almost fin- 
ished column was an engineering feat worthy of 
a Roman emperor, but it was not within the ca- 
pacity of any Renaissance builder. There is no 
avoiding the tyranny of weight. 

It is well known that Filippo Brunelleschi de- 
vised a number of ingenious hoisting machines 
such as the crane used in constructing the dome 
and lantern of Florence Cathedral. But none of 
these devices would have been adequate for the 
task of lifting Michelangelo’s David to its in- 
tended location on a buttress of the cathedral. It 
was, I would maintain, an impossible task, and 
Michelangelo knew it. 

The sculpture’s static weight is 8.5 tons— 
about the same as four cars. Many strands of 
thick Venetian rope might have been used to lift 
it to the buttress, if enough rope could be ob- 
tained, which was doubtful, and one couldn’t be 
absolutely certain that the rope would be strong 
enough. If the sculpture swayed too much or 
was jerked in the course of being hoisted up, 
gravity would increase its dynamic force, which 
the ropes would be unable to withstand. If it 





William E. Wallace is Barbara Murphy Bryant 
Distinguished Professor of Art History at 
Washington University in St. Louis and the author 
of several books about Michelangelo. 
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looking at art 


were successfully maneuvered into place, one 
could not be certain that the buttress would 
sustain the concentrated weight or that wind 
stresses would not threaten its stability. 

It was possible to conceive of other methods 


by which to raise the 
sculpture, involving 
the erection of scaf- 
folding or auxiliary 
structures, but 
Michelangelo knew 
that none would suc- 
ceed. It was an im- 
possible task. In that 
wonderfully irra- 
tional way that so 
endears the Renais- 
sance to us, the artist 
and the cathedral of- 
ficials may have en- 
tertained the idea of 
hoisting the statue, 
but at some point 
they must also have 
realized that the task 
was financially un- 
reasonable and be- 
yond the unproven 
technology and re- 
sources available. | 
would like to suggest 
that Michelangelo re- 
alized the impossibil- 
ity of the job from 
the earliest moment, 
even before he began 
carving the figure. 
This realization, in 
effect, liberated him. 
Given the familiar- 
ity of the David, it is 
difficult for us to ap- 
preciate just how 


novel it is. Despite many highly regarded prece- 
dents in Florentine art for the representation of 
David, Michelangelo carved a unique work: an 
oversize, illogically nude figure with almost no 
identifying attributes. One could hardly imagine 
a more peculiar means of representing the young 
shepherd boy of the Bible, nor a more inappro- 
priate figure to adorn the cathedral. I believe 


unemployed—partly because of this extraordi- 
nary achievement. 

Michelangelo's career was characterized by a 
series of works that declared his genius and au- 
thorship, thereby stimulating tremendous de- 
mand in a world that 
prized originality. Yet 
it might all have hap- 
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pened differently if 
he had merely carved 
a decorative finial for 
the cathedral but- 
tress. Rather, know- 
ing he was free of 
that contextual im- 


a perative, he carved a 
ee self-consciously orig- 
ae a inal work of art. 
eee eee But if the David 
ip was not destined for 


the cathedral, where 
would it go? 
Michelangelo had lit- 
tle say in determin- 
ing the sculpture’s 
ultimate destination, 
but that scarcely 
mattered to him since 
he had already ac- 
complished his pri- 
mary purpose: he 
had created a master- 
piece. It was now up 
to the citizens of Flo- 
rence to find a suit- 

able location for its 
display. 

In the public hear- 
ing held to discuss 
the placement of the 
sculpture, only the 


& 
X 








Equations 
describe the forces 
that would have 
been involved in 
hoisting the 8.5- 
ton sculpture. 
Drawings by 
Andrew C. Rubin. 


David looks as it does because Michelangelo, re- 
alizing that it would not be placed on the cathe- 
dral buttress, was free to carve a completely 
original work. And that is precisely what he did. 
With the David, Michelangelo became a creator 

of marvels and a famous artist. He was just 29 
years old at its completion and would live an- 
other 60 years, and yet he would never again be 
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woodworker 

Francesco Monciatto 
argued for placing it where it was originally 
intended—on the cathedral buttress. The pro- 
ceedings opened with the preamble that in- 
cluded Michelangelo’s prescient warning that 
“the installation must be solid and structurally 
trustworthy.” That, in effect, ruled out the 
cathedral buttress, and no one other than the 
woodworker seriously entertained the idea. 

In short, Michelangelo created “the Giant” — 
less a David than a stunning work of art whose 
primary subject is itself. As such, it escaped the 
usual parameters governing most Renaissance 
art: context, tradition and precedent, patronal 
control, and audience expectation. 

Thus, did an impossible task give impetus to a 
unique sculpture and an unusual artistic career. Hi 
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Social practice is going mainstream 
as more artists focus their work 

on making an impact on problems 
like homelessness and pollution. 
But the question of how to judge 
activist art remains elusive 

BY CAROLINA A. MIRANDA 


Last summer, Thomas Hirschhorn constructed 
the final edition in a series of “monuments” commemorat- 
ing thinkers he admires. Like the Swiss artist’s other monu- 
ments, this one was crude—resembling a feverishly built 
backyard fort made from plywood and packing tape—and 
assembled with the help of the community that hosted the 
project. In this case, his collaborators were the residents of 
Forest Houses, an austere arrangement of public-housing 
towers dating back to 1956 in New York’s South Bronx. 

Hirschhorn designed his Gramsci Monument—in honor 
of Marxist political theorist Antonio Gramsci—to encour- 
age interaction. “The question of the site,” he wrote in a 
text that accompanied the work, “is a question of human 
encounter.” And for its ten-week duration, the monument 
was just that: a place for panel discussions, seminars, 
Latin-music performances, and art workshops. Kids ran up 
and down the ramps. Local poets took to an open micro- 
phone to read their stanzas. On family day, someone 
showed up with a horse. 

“Even on a rainy day, it was special,” recalls Yasmil 
Raymond, curator at the Dia Art Foundation, which or- 
ganized the project. “There was one day where Marcus 
Steinweg” —the philosopher— “was giving a lecture, and 
there were people there in raincoats listening to him.” 
One resident of the Forest Houses told the blog Art F 





Carolina A. Miranda is an independent journalist based in 
Los Angeles. She blogs at C-Monster.net. 





An art event at Rick Lowe’s “Project Row Houses,” which has transformed a group of 
neglected shotgun houses in Houston into an African American cultural hub. 





A visitor entering the workshop at the Gramsci Monument, 2013, a communal structure 
built by Thomas Hirschhorn and the residents of Forest Houses in the Bronx, New York. 
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City: “A lot of people up there have said they’re gonna 
cry when it’s down. I dunno if I’m gonna cry, but I’m 
gonna miss it a lot.” 

This type of art of the encounter, frequently referred 
to as “social practice,” has been having a moment in art 
circles—albeit a moment that dates back a couple of 
decades. In that time, artists such as Rick Lowe in 
Houston and Theaster Gates in Chicago have turned 
urban renewal into an art form, transforming aban- 
doned buildings into thriving cultural hubs. In Detroit, 
the Museum of Contemporary Art harbors Mobile 
Homestead, one of Mike Kelley’s final works, a near- 
exact replica of his childhood home, which now serves 
as an ever-evolving community center. 

And the New Orleans Museum of Art recently 
opened the doors on “Mel Chin: Rematch,” a career 
retrospective of the Texas artist, who has long pro- 
duced socially driven projects. Chin’s latest, Operation 
Paydirt/Fundred Dollar Bill Project, brings together 
groups of children and scientists to draw awareness to 
the issue of lead-contaminated soil. “The esthetic com- 
ponent is key,” says Miranda Lash, curator of modern 
and contemporary art at NOMA, where the show re- 
mains on view through May 25. “But the involvement 


of children is a vital part of the piece as well. Children 
are the most affected by lead contamination, so he 
wanted children to be part of the solution.” 


Certainly, the notion of participatory art is 
not new. The Surrealists were staging hands-on events 
in Paris almost a century ago. In the 1950s and ‘60s, 
figures like Allan Kaprow and members of Fluxus were 
turning collective actions into art. The “70s provided all 
manner of boundary-blurring social projects: from 
Miriam Schapiro and Judy Chicago’s Womanhouse in 
Los Angeles—which was part art installation, part edu- 
cational facility, part performance space—to Mierle La- 
derman Ukeles’s pieces involving workers at the New 
York City Department of Sanitation. (She remains an 
artist in residence there to this day.) All of these tradi- 
tions, and many others, have made their way into social 
practice, a stream,of participatory art that tends to dis- 
play a strong sociological and political bent, often in an 
effort to draw attention to social ills and conditions. 
Sometimes, these projects are meant to incite empow- 
erment or change in a community. 

Tom Finkelpearl is the author of What We Made: Con-. 
versations on Art and Social Cooperation, published last 








Mike Kelley’s Mobile Homestead on the grounds of the Museum of Contemporary Art Detroit. 
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year by Duke University Press. He is also director of the 
Queens Museum in New York, which sponsored, along 
with the public-art nonprofit Creative Time, Tania 
Bruguera’s Immigrant Movement International, a piece 
begun in 2010 that resulted in the creation of a commu- 
nity center for immigrants in Corona, Queens. Finkelpearl 
defines social practice as “art that’s socially engaged, 
where the social interaction is at some level the art.” 

He thinks that the popularity of social practice 
among today’s artists reflects a pendulum swing away 
from the art market. “It’s a reaction against the excesses 
of individualism,” he says. Indeed, with its ephemeral 
gatherings and activist happenings, social practice gen- 
erally produces little in the way of salable objects. (Of 
the artists mentioned in this story, a slim minority have 
gallery representation, such as Hirschhorn and Gates, 
who show at Gladstone Gallery in New York and White 
Cube in London, respectively.) 

Nato Thompson, chief curator of Creative Time, 
thinks that the form is a byproduct of our technology- 
reliant times. “I mean, doesn’t any kind of human inter- 
action that isn’t on the Internet just feel very special?” 
he asks. Last fall, Creative Time and the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum staged Suzanne Lacy’s Between the Door and the 


Street, in which 400 mostly female participants decked 
out in lemon-yellow scarves took over a brownstone- 
lined block in Brooklyn to discuss issues of gender, 
race, and class with passersby. 

This September, Creative Time is cohosting a series 
of community-based commissions that will take place 
at the Weeksville Heritage Center, a historic African 
American site in Brooklyn. Thompson points out that 
these kinds of manufactured encounters aren’t unique 
to the art world. “The entire foundation of the Apple 
Store was that it would be a place of human relations,” 
he says. “Sales people were trained to be empathetic, 
and the cash register was purposely kept hidden. 
There is a global interest in human relationships.” 

It is in academia, perhaps, that the art of social prac- 
tice has gained the most traction. In 2005, the Califor- 
nia College of the Arts (CCA) began offering social 
practice as a concentration within its M.R.A. program 
and soon put it in the curriculum. Since then, similar 
programs have launched at Queens College in New 
York, Portland State University in Oregon, the Mary- 
land Institute College of Art in Baltimore, and Otis Col- 
lege of Art and Design in Los Angeles. Ted Purves, who 
founded the program at CCA, explains that these 
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Children participating in Mel Chin’s ongoing Operation Paydirt/Fundred Dollar Bill Project, 
which calls attention to lead contamination in soil. 
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A bike workshop for Spanish-speaking women at Tania Bruguera’s Immigrant Movement International in Queens, New York. 


courses emerged out of pedagogical necessity. “If 
youTe interested in doing work out in the world, you 
need another box of tools,” he says—tools that go be- 
yond studio practice and art history. “You need classes 
on social theory, theories of politics, and theories of 
public space.” 


At the museum level, social practice has 
made headway as well. Four years ago, the Hammer 
Museum in Los Angeles launched an initiative called 
“Public Engagement,” which has gotten artists and other 
thinkers to connect with visitors in unusual ways—such 
as putting someone in a coat closet with an opera singer 
for a private concert. In 2012, New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art began a similar program called “Artists Ex- 
periment.” As part of that series, Caroline Woolard cre- 
ated the Exchange Café, where patrons could barter 
conversation for a cup of tea. “It established a real dia- 
logue,” says artist Pablo Helguera, who initiated the pro- 
gram for MoMAs education department and wrote the 
book Education for Socially Engaged Art. 

Helguera’s interest in such interactive scenarios 
emerges from his own artwork. Last year, he created a 
crowd-sourced Spanish-language bookstore called Libr- 
eria Donceles at Kent Fine Art in Chelsea, which became 
an impromptu hangout for Spanish speakers in a city 
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without a dedicated Spanish-language used bookstore. 
Last month, the project traveled to Phoenix, where it 
was installed inside a defunct Borders bookshop under 
the auspices of Arizona State University. “We spend 
years in art school, where we are taught to explore our- 
selves,” Helguera says, “but social practice is completely 
about the opposite thing. It’s about how to listen. It’s re- 
maining engaged with the world in an active way.” 

For artists and institutions, these kinds of projects 
have required some adjustments to the way they usu- 
ally operate. Though some pieces last an afternoon, 
others go on for years. Bruguera’s Immigrant Movement 
International was launched four years ago and remains 
active today. Chin began his piece on lead pollution in 
2007, and it, too, is ongoing. In 1993, Rick Lowe reno- 
vated a series of nearly two-dozen shotgun houses in a 
depressed corner of Houston, turning them into artist 
residences, studios, and galleries. More than twenty 
years later, “Project Row Houses” continues, with 49 
buildings spread out over ten blocks—and a support 
program for young mothers to boot. “You have to 
spend years developing relationships to be able to do 
something like this,” Lowe says. “It’d be an arrogant 
disregard of a community to come in and think you can 
grasp all the complexities of a place in a short time.” 

For this reason, some organizations are starting to 








Between the Door and the Street, 2013, a performance led by Suzanne Lacy in which 400 yellow-scarved 


volunteers discussed gender, race, and class with folks on a residential block in Brooklyn. 


rethink the way they award residencies and grants. 
Jen Delos Reyes is an assistant professor in social 
practice at Portland State, and the founder of the 
Open Engagement conference, an annual art and 

social-practice gathering launched in 2007. (The next 
~ one will take place at the Queens Museum in May.) 
Recently, Delos Reyes sat on a committee for Port- 
land’s Regional Arts & Culture Council, which wanted 
to establish a community-engaged artist program. 

“Typically, when applying for a residency, an artist 
pitches a project in advance,” she says. “But in this 
case, no one should be coming to us with fully formed 
projects—that should be determined by the context. 
So instead, we shifted the focus to have artists share 
their approach and their intent.” The piece, therefore, 
emerges during the residency, not before—giving the 
artist time to conduct research and letting the commu- 
nity help shape the direction of the work. This is an 
approach shared by Lowe, who says he will take 
months, even years, to investigate an idea, before ap- 
proaching institutional partners. 


Despite the current enthusiasm for social 
practice, it is not without its tensions, especially in sec- 
tors where art and activism overlap. As agents of 
change, social-practice projects can seem wanting: the 


scale is often small, the works are temporary, and suc- 
cess may depend on the charisma of a single artist. On 
an esthetic level, they can also be befuddling, perceived 
as too much like community organizing to feel truly like 
art. (This tension is not new: Lacy addressed it back in 
1995 in her collection of essays Mapping the Terrain: 
New Genre Public Art.) 

Finkelpearl says that the lengthy nature of some 
projects demands more engagement, over time, from 
critics. Hirschhorn’s Gramsci Monument, for example, 
was a work that evolved over the course of a summer. 
To visit for an afternoon wouldn't provide the viewer 
with a clear picture of what happened over the long 
haul. “That's like saying, ‘I’m going to review 
Beethoven's Fifth, but I’m only going to listen for two 
minutes,” says Finkelpearl. “This is not the kind of 
work that unfolds in an hour. Sometimes it is something 
that requires going three, four, maybe five times.” 

When Hirschhorn put up his temporary structure, 
critics debated how well it served the residents of For- 
est Houses. Artist Glenn Ligon, who once lived in the 
houses, wrote in Artforum last November: “What if in- 
stead of building the Gramsci Monument, Hirschhorn 
had proposed building the Gramsci Charter School? . . . 
Far-fetched, I know, but one of the many possible proj- 
ects that might have resulted in a deeper collaboration 
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between Hirschhorn and the residents of the Forest 
Houses.” 

Hirschhorn’s intent, however, lay elsewhere. “He 
wanted to create a monument that didn’t burden any- 
one with the fascism of permanence,” says Raymond, 
the Dia curator. “He wanted a monument that you 
could walk into and be inside.” Addressing Ligon’s idea, 
she says, “We were not a school, nor did we have the 
time or skills to be a social-services agency.” 

This issue gets at how social-practice works are cri- 
tiqued. Should they be evaluated for the social changes 


they produce, for the elements of performance they in- _ 


corporate, or for the esthetic qualities of the environ- 
ments in which they take place? “It’s not easy to talk 
about this work,” says Creative Time’s Thompson. “You 
have to synthesize so many different things—the social 
aspects, what it does politically, as well as the cultural 
elements.” He continues, “It’s really about thinking 
about process: Who does it connect? And how does it 
connect them? And what makes this a unique experi- 
ence for those involved?” 

Many of the artists in the field say the “art” is in the 
intent. Chin describes his work as having an “invisible 
esthetic,” a change that people can’t perceive—such as 
the decontamination of soil—but a change nonetheless. 
Lowe sees his role with “Project Row Houses” as both 
an urbanist and a storyteller, one who can help change 
the narrative of a place. When he first took over those 
shotgun houses in Houston, they represented the worst 
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David Kipen’s Libros Schmibros, 2011, a lending library and second-hand bookstore set up at the Hammer Museum in — Angeles. 


of inner-city neglect. Since then, he has transformed 
them into important symbols of an African American 
cultural revival. 

Of course, Lowe is not the only artist who views his 
work in this way. Caledonia Dance Curry is an artist 
based in Brooklyn. In some quarters, she is better known 
as Swoon, a moniker she adopted as a street artist in the 
late ‘90s. Swoon has done intricate cut-paper installa- 
tions in galleries and collaborated on a series of sculp- 
tural rafts that have navigated the waterways of 
Mississippi, New York, and Venice. A few years ago, she 
and a team of artists helped build sturdy Superadobe 
shelters and a community center in earthquake-ravaged 
Cormiers, Haiti. Currently, the group is in the Rust Belt 
town of Braddock, Pennsylvania, where they are rehabil- 
itating an abandoned church. 

“We're trying to think about how we can regenerate 
this space so that the narrative isn’t simply about de- 
struction,” Swoon says. To help do that, the group is 
building a kiln that will fire the bright ceramic tiles that 
will one day cover the roof—tiles the community will 
have a hand in making. “It’s not that different from my 
previous work,” she adds. “My question to myself as an 
artist has always been, ‘How do I make something that 
engages my city —that creates art where people don’t 
expect to find to it? And how can we change what’s 
valued and how we value it?” Art is a universe that 
traffics in these symbols, which means social practice 
should feel right at home. a 
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For Libreria Donceles, Pablo Helguera filled Kent Fine Art with used 
Spanish-language books, which he sold out of the New York gallery last year. 


Ceramic-tile makers in an abandoned church in Braddock, Pennsylvania, where the artist Swoon 
has initiated a revitalization effort. The colorful tiles will provide a new roof for the building. 
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EVEL 
Toy Jaguar 
Has Its Place 


With a dazzling palette of beaded tapestries, 
blinged-out boats, and distinctive 
reliefs of Queen Elizabeth Il, Hew Locke 
comments on the relationship 
between England and its former colonies 


BY ELIZABETH FULLERTON 


arely recognizable under a seething mass of 

plastic lizards, insects, black beads, and M16 

assault rifles, Queen Elizabeth II stares out 

unnervingly from her 2004 portrait Black 
Queen by the Guyanese British artist Hew Locke. At 
the time when Locke was making the work, with the 
Iraq War in full swing, terrorists were bombing com- 
muter trains in Madrid. The piece reflects the para- 
noid mood of the moment. “It’s a portrait of the 
monarch in a state of fear,” Locke, 54, explains in his 
slow Guyanese lilt over tea in his studio, situated be- 
neath a railway arch in Brixton, a diverse neighbor- 
hood of South London. 

More than six feet tall with long hair and bushy 
sideburns, Locke is best known for his distinctive car- 
nivalesque reliefs portraying the queen in the context 
of Britain’s violent colonial past. In a sense these 
works are portraits of the nation. Locke has an am- 
bivalent relationship with the British monarchy, owing 
largely to his upbringing, first in Scotland and then in 
the former British colony of Guyana on the Caribbean 
coast of South America. British intervention in the tiny 
nation dates back to the 16th century and the Eliza- 
bethan courtier Sir Walter Raleigh’s pursuit of El Do- 
rado, the fabled city of gold. Locke references history 
in a relief portrait of that title depicting the queen in 





Elizabeth Fullerton is a freelance writer based in London. 


She is working on a history of Britart to be published by 
Cultural mixmaster Hew Locke. Thames & Hudson. 
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Locke’s Black Queen, 


2004, is festooned with 
beauties and beasties. 
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gold, arrayed in gleaming jewels and outthrust swords. 

As Locke remembers, the nuns at his Anglican 
school in Guyana reproved him for drawing a mus- 
tache and beard on the picture of the queen printed 
on his notebooks when she was still head of state. 
“Her early images do make me feel physically ill,” he 
says, “but I’m drawn to that unpleasantness, and it’s 
not a hating of that person. It’s a touchstone I come 
back to from time to time,” he adds. 

His background and a passion for history inform 
Locke’s work, which, over the past 30 years, has ex- 
plored themes of colonialism, globalization, and power 
structures. It encompasses room-size cardboard instal- 
lations, collaged photographs, bead tapestries, drawings, 
and mixed-media sculptures, and is replete with layers 
of references that traverse continents and centuries: In- 
dian miniatures meet Congolese fetish figures meet 
Tudor portraits. “By assembling sources from vastly dif- 
ferent times and places, Locke lays bare the way state 
power is vulnerable to the passage of time and the in- 
evitability of decay,” Kobena Mercer, professor of his- 
tory of art and African American studies at Yale 
University, wrote in his 2011 book Stranger in Paradise. 

Locke’s process has been described by art historian 
Sarat Maharaj as a “mental Moulinex,” or food 
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processor, into which experiences are tossed, mixed 
around, and transformed into chimerical creations. But 
any appearance of haphazardness belies the meticulous 
way in which the work is produced; every toy jaguar 
and every bead has its place. As he works, Locke listens 
to audio books ranging from Umberto Eco’s The Name 
of the Rose to Sherlock Holmes tales. “That’s what 
drives the work,” he says, “I can’t survive without this, 
basically.” Occasionally he alternates the audio books 
with music, especially soundtracks composed by Ennio 
Morricone, famed for his spaghetti-western scores. “If 
I’m struggling, I’m always amazed how Morricone 
comes on and shapes things,” he says. “And I feel, ‘Ah, 
okay, don’t panic, this guy is there.” 

Locke has had solo installations in London at Tate 
Britain, the Institute of Contemporary Arts, and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, as well as shows at 
smaller galleries in Europe, China, and the United 
States. Later this year he is having a solo exhibition 
at the Imperial War Museum in London, which will 
coincide with a new commission for the former war- 
ship HMS Belfast, and there will be a show in No- 
vember of new work at London’s Hales Gallery, 
which represents Locke. In October, he’ll participate 
in Prospect.3 New Orleans. 


Locke’s elaborate works have, at times, been rele- 
gated to the category of folk or naive art, yet they 
are the product of a solidly trained artist, who earned 
a B.A. in fine art from Falmouth School of Art and 
Design (now Falmouth University) and an M.A. in 
sculpture from the Royal College of Art in London. 
His work sells for $16,000 to $385,000 and is col- 
lected by the Tate, the British Museum, the Brooklyn 
Museum, and the Pérez Art Museum Miami, among 
other institutions. 


seum Miami (formerly Miami Art Museum) 

bought and installed a version of Locke’s monu- 
mental 2011 work For Those in Peril on the Sea. Fea- 
turing a motley armada of 79 fishing boats, Chinese 
junks, Arab dhows, colonial-era clippers, and pirate 
tankers suspended over the foyer, the work appears 
to float above visitors, creating the impression that 
they are submerged under water. “Miami is a city of 
migrants so it’s about getting debates going with peo- 
ple who've arrived by boat,” Locke says. “The tanker 
is referring to pirates in Somalia; there are references 
to the 2011 Japanese tsunami. It’s about everybody in 
the ocean,” he adds, “and once you're out there, 


E or its relaunch last December, the Pérez Art Mu- 


For Those in Peril on the Sea, 2011, an armada 
of model boats suspended from the 
ceiling at the Pérez Art Museum Miami. 


youre at the mercy of the sea.” 

Tobias Ostrander, chief curator at the Pérez, was in- 
strumental in selecting the piece. It was inspired by 
votive boats that had been given by sailors to Por- 
tuguese churches. “It really blew us away. There are 
so many different entry points to it,” says Ostrander. 
The work’s cultural relevance to Miami was a major 
draw, as was Locke’s reputation as a respected voice 
on issues of black Caribbean identity. “He has quite a 
following,” the curator notes. “He’s been at the pe- 
riphery of the London art world at times, but he also 
has strong visibility in other circles—his reach is be- 
yond London.” 

Boats occupy a longstanding place in Locke’s per- 
sonal iconography. Born in 1959 to a British mother, 
who was white, and a Guyanese father—both of 
them artists—Locke lived in Scotland until 1966, 
when the family moved by boat to Guyana (the name 
Guyana derives from an indigenous Amerindian word 
meaning “land of many waters”). The artist’s ties to 
boats fed into his work Hemmed in Two (2000)—a 
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rambling, ornate, domed cardboard creation, part “exotic,” and he began covering everything, includ- 
Mughal palace, part houseboat, and part collapsing ing this piece, with “export” signs. Out of Hemmed 
homeless shelter that marked Locke’s first big break. in Two grew Cardboard Palace (2002), a structure 
Global trade routes, the fairground, the circus, and filled with alcoves and nooks, and inlaid with por- 
Kurt Schwitters’s collaged “Merz” constructions are all traits of royalty and heraldic motifs as well as signs 
elements that pervade the work, which was acquired such as “Fragile,” relating to the medium’s use as 
by the American collectors Eileen and Peter Norton in shipping container. Although very different in ap- 
2000. “You can’t underestimate how big a deal that pearance, Locke’s cardboard works share many of 
was,” the artist says. “Everything that’s happened to the themes and the visual exuberance of his multi- 
me in the 14 years since is because of that. Every colored wall hangings and his reliefs of coats of 
artist needs his defining moment.” arms, his collaged photographs of historical statues, 
Shown in 2000 at the V&A, the intrinsically tran- and his lavishly embellished sculptures. “I’m ob- 
sient, fragile piece was “a brilliant response to an in- sessed with the Baroque; it’s an ongoing fascination 
credibly imposing space,” art historian Marcus of mine,” the artist says. 
Verhagen says. “Very often, in very good work there 
is this element of obsession. You get the feeling this n response to the London art scene’s newfound taste 
had to be made—the sense that these things had a for exotica after years of favoring the in-your-face 
certain urgency, and that came from this kind of com- grimness of much Britart, Locke, in 2007, created his 
pulsive engagement with certain history,” Verhagen own fake mythology in a series of photographs titled 
adds, referring to the artist’s complex relationships “How Do You Want Me?” Influenced by jihadist 
with both Britain and Guyana. videos, “swagger portraits by Van Dyck,” African stu- 
Locke describes how he had been feeling “hemmed dio portraits, and the 1972 Jamaican gangster movie 
in” at the time by having his work categorized as The Harder They Come, the works present imaginary 
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2007, is an edgy blend of Hindu, Catholic, and Mexican Day of the Dead iconography. 


The photo Serpent of the Nile (Sejant), 
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Locke’s installation The Nameless, 2010, made of cord, plastic beads, and gaffer tape, 
taps into the narrative art of the past, outside of time and sequence. 


tyrants toting weapons who are almost invisible 
under the ill-gotten wealth and flowers cloaking them 
top to toe. “It’s about making something knowingly 
exotic to be consumed —playing with a whole bunch 
of stereotypes,” says Locke. “It’s making a dark bo- 
geyman for our times who’s going to come and eat 
your babies.” Despite considerable commercial suc- 
cess, the artist has been on the wrong side of the 
trends for the big institutions, being considered either 
too foreign or too homegrown, which both frustrates 
and amuses him. “Everybody’s hunting for the latest 
thing, but what if the latest exotic, cool thing is 
around the corner? Give me a solo show at Tate Mod- 
ern, and I'll blow your socks off! In other words,” he 
asks, “how do you want me?” 

Locke used to resist biographical readings of his 
work; these days, however, he embraces the personal 
influences that shape it. He traces his interest in pomp 
and regalia to boyhood memories of kilted bagpipe 
bands marching through Edinburgh and credits his love 
of color and kaleidoscopic excess to the tropical vi- 
brance and cultural diversity of Guyana, where Chris- 


tian, Hindu, and Muslim festivals are widely celebrated. 


Locke is married to Indra Khanna, an artist and cura- 
tor he met in the early 1990s when both had studios 
in a squatter’s building, along with the British Niger- 
ian artist Yinka Shonibare. By way of hobbies, Locke 
enjoys visiting stately homes, traveling, and collecting 
“weird things,” such as obsolete share certificates, 
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which have featured in several works, including Gold 
Standard. The piece consisted of enlarged certificates 
pasted temporarily across a building facade for the 
2012 Deptford X arts festival in South London. 


ver the past year, Locke has branched out into 

new mediums in two projects. The first, a 

bronze sculpture of a black moon goddess ex- 
ploding in stars, titled Selene (2013), was commis- 
sioned for the facade of a hotel in London’s Soho 
district. The second, Mummy’s Little Soldier, depicting 
a glass voodoo doll, was shown at the Glasstress 
group exhibition “White Light/White Heat” at the 
2013 Venice Biennale and subsequently at the Wallace 
Collection in London. 

Despite the variety of materials he employs, Locke 
regards all of his art as interconnected — “like DNA,” 
he explains, “it loops and twists around.” He says his 
aim is simply to create hauntingly vivid works. He 
marvels at Titian’s graphic 1558 painting The Martyr- 
dom of St Lawrence and Velazquez’s 1650 Portrait of 
Pope Innocent X, which he finds so lifelike he ex- 
claims: “God, you bastard, you'd kill me without 
blinking!” Locke sees the power of his own reliefs as 
being in the figure’s eyes, which he adds right at the 
end of a work. “So when I put eyes on the queen, it’s 
for you to come and think, God, that has a reality to 
it,” he says. “That's what I’m trying to do—to make 
something that gets under people’s skin.” a 
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The bronze sculpture Selene, 2013, which updates a Greek goddess in the figure ofa 
black woman, is informed by the Baroque, Art Nouveau, Victorian fairy tales, and more. 
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Watching 
WARHOLA 


KReCome 
WARHOL 


Philip Pearlstein and Andy Warhol met at 
Carnegie Tech and became fast friends. 
In New York City, they shared an apartment, 
worked together, and took their first steps 
toward fame and fortune together 
BY PHILIP PEARLSTEIN 





In 1946, after three years in the army, Philip Pearlstein re- 
turned to his hometown of Pittsburgh and became an art 
student at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Here, in an 
excerpt from his autobiography in progress, Pearlstein re- 
members his student years, his friendship with the young 
man at the next easel named Andy Warhol, and their strug- 
gles to establish their careers in New York City. 


returned to my hometown of Pittsburgh in May 1946, 

one year after World War II ended. I had been in almost 

constant training as an infantry foot soldier for two 

years, the second in Italy, but because, miraculously, I 
was never in combat, I remained in Italy for another year 
as part of the army of occupation. I worked as a sign 
painter, mostly producing traffic signs for the bombed 
Italian roads. 

That September I began my sophomore year in the art 
department of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
where most of the men in the class were veterans using 
their GI Bill benefits. 

One day early in the first term, one of the young men, 
named Andy, set up his easel next to mine in painting 
class. He said he had been told that my paintings had been 
reproduced in Life magazine when I was one of the win- 
ners of a national high-school art competition. As it was 
now five years later when Andy asked me, “How does it 





Andy Warhol (left) and Philip Pearlstein 
with classmates at Carnegie Tech. ©2013 Philip Pearlstein 
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Andy Warhol, Miss Dior, 1950s. Warhol’s career in advertising took off more quickly than Pearlstein’s. 
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Top Pearlstein painted Warhol and Eleanor Simon in 
art class, 1946-47. aBove Warhol photographed by 
Pearlstein in front of one of his paintings, 1949. 
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7 feel to be famous?” my spontaneous an- 
swer was, “It only lasted five minutes.” 

During the next three years, Andy’s 
easel remained next to mine in painting 
and life-drawing classes, and we became 
close friends. His drawings and paintings 
were always eccentric and charming, as if 
the styles of Paul Klee, Egon Schiele, and 
Ben Shahn had been combined. The rest 
of us almost always produced more tradi- 
tional realist work, at least until our jun- 
ior year, when aspects of modernism 
began to dominate and we became more 
inventive and experimental, while Andy 
continued on his own way. 

In our first term, a social group formed 
that included George Klauber, Leonard K. 
“Pappy” Kessler and his wife, Ethel, Andy, 
and Eleanor Simon and her friend Dorothy 
Cantor. Eleanor, called “Elle,” had been 
Andy’s classmate and guardian angel 
through high school. Because she had liked 
his work in art class so much, she had 
acted as his tutor to help him through his 
academic courses, and she continued in 
that role at Carnegie Tech. Dorothy was a 
year behind us, but joined us at the movies 
and weekly concerts of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. Another significant addition to 
the group was Corinne “Corky” Kessler, 
Pappy’s sister. She and Andy became close 
friends. Using a joking manner she encour- 
aged him to express himself as a more as- 
sertive, flamboyant personality. She was a 
modern dancer, and soon had Andy prac- 
ticing dance moves with her. 

Our professor of design was Robert Lep- 
per. He was an enthusiast of modernism and presented us 
with complex problems to solve. Of the students, George 
Klauber was by far the most knowledgeable about modern 
architecture, classical music, and literature, and he became 
the star of the class. He was from New York and had spent 
his prewar freshman year at Pratt Institute. 

Eventually I showed Professor Lepper samples of the 
work I had done in the army, including some charts dia- 
gramming the operation of weapons, which I had worked 
on for a short while after completing my first bout of in- 
fantry training. Lepper hired me as an assistant to work on 
his freelance project, designing pamphlets on architectural 
products for Alcoa. For the next three years, I worked with 
him on the layouts and illustrations and their preparation 
for the printer. 





uring our junior year, Andy got a job in the display 

department of the large local department store, 

Joseph Horne’s. It was during lunch breaks there 
that he gave himself his real art education by studying the 
workshop’s collection of current fashion magazines. He de- 
veloped his knowledge of page design, the placement of 
marks and areas of color on white paper, the transformation 
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Pearlstein was so struck by the power of his 1949 image of a dollar-sign and dead children (left) 


that he used it again, in Dollar Sign, 1949-50 (right). But he was more interested in creating a painting 
than in making a statement and enmeshed the image in clouds of bright color. 


of the look of artwork when it was printed, the effective- 
ness of different approaches to stylization, and the kinds of 
marks that caught the eye. He became a connoisseur of the 
printed page, a student and eventual master of the visual ef- 
fects produced by the mechanics of printing. 

In our last year at Carnegie Tech, when Professor Lepper 
assigned a particularly complicated problem that called for a 
finished presentation in a short time, Andy came to work 
alongside me, usually all night long, in my studio in the cel- 
lar of my family’s home. I was struck each time by the sim- 
plicity and visual charm of Andy’s solution to the given 
problem, in contrast to the austere-looking solution that I 
had intellectualized and labored over. Other students and 
some of the teachers were also fascinated by the unpre- 
dictability of Andy’s work and by his eccentric, always sur- 
prising character. He and IJ had in common the single- 
mindedness with which we worked at making images. 

That year we all joined the Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh so we could submit paintings to their annual exhibi- 
tion. This event gave Andy his first taste of fame. He 
submitted a self-portrait that showed him with a finger in 
one nostril, which he called God gave me my face but I can 
pick my own nose. The jury was reported to have been 
deeply offended by both the work and its title, but some- 
how the painting made it into the exhibition. 


During the spring term of our senior year, the Pittsburgh 
Center for the Arts held a gala fundraising evening, during 
which Andy and I sat outside on the sidewalk doing por- 
trait drawings for a couple of dollars each. I remember oc- 
casionally glancing over at Andy’s drawings and feeling 
some envy at the easy elegance of his work, as I labored 
on. We must have made at least a dozen drawings each 
that evening. I wonder if any still exist. 


eorge Klauber had decided to return to Pratt Insti- 

tute for his final two years of study. He was a stu- 

dent in Will Burtin’s design courses, and Burtin, 
who was also the art director of Fortune magazine, was so 
impressed with George that he hired him to be his assistant 
at the magazine. George invited Andy and me to stay with 
him during Easter vacation of our senior year. 

George’s one-room apartment in Brooklyn had only one 
bed, which the three of us shared. Burtin had been elected 
president of the New York Art Directors.Club, and as 
Burtin’s assistant, George had a list of the telephone num- 
bers of all the secretaries of the art directors of all the ad- 
vertising agencies and publications. By then George was on 
speaking terms with many of these secretaries, and he of- 
fered us the use of his name in setting up appointments to 
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In New York City, 1949, Pearlstein and Warhol photographed each other. 
Their first shared apartment was a sixth-floor walk-up in the East Village. 


show our portfolios to the art directors. 

Balcomb Greene was our professor of art history at 
Carnegie Tech. Both he and his wife, Gertrude, had major 
reputations as abstract artists in New York. At Carnegie 
Tech, they opened their home one evening each week to 
students from the art, drama, music, and architecture de- 
partments for informal discussions and social sessions. 
When Andy and I told Greene we were going to New York, 
he arranged for us to sublet an apartment that belonged to 
friends of his. 

The apartment was on St. Mark’s Place (8th Street) near 
the corner of Avenue A. It was my idea to transport our 
clothing and art supplies in shopping bags, along with our 
portfolios. We made the all-night trip from Pittsburgh to 
New York by Greyhound bus and then splurged on a taxi 
to St. Mark’s. The apartment was on the sixth floor, so we 
had to walk up five flights lugging shopping bags that 
were by this time falling apart. 

The apartment had one large room that served as 
kitchen and living room as well as studio. A claw-foot 
bathtub covered by a chipped white porcelain tabletop 
hinged to the tub took up a lot of the space. There was an 
electric refrigerator and a couple of chairs. Worn patterned 
linoleum covered the floor. Each of us had a small bed- 
room, and in a closet there was a private toilet and a sink. 
Bare lightbulbs, one in each room, hung from the ceiling. 

George gave us his list of phone numbers. We decided 
that Andy should make the first calls to set up interviews 
and I would make my calls at least ten business days later. 
Andy was about 20 years old then. He wasn’t tall, but he 
was a good bit taller than I. He was slender and stood 
straight. He had a pleasant face and smiled easily. His nose 
ended in a small round ball, and there were very slight dis- 
colorations on parts of his face. His light-blond straight 
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hair was carefully combed. He looked like a nice young 
American kid with a Czech name, Warhola. 

It was hot that summer, long before air conditioning 
came into use. Andy’s main interview clothes were a heavy 
white corduroy jacket and trousers, and he always wore a 
bowtie. On his first appointment, he told the receptionist 
that he was about to faint and asked for a glass of water. 
The whole staff scurried around to make him comfortable. 
He wondered if he could use that routine again. 

On Andy’s fourth or fifth day of interviews, he landed a 
major assignment for an important fashion magazine: a 
full-page drawing of several woman’s shoes on the rungs 
of a ladder. He took the shoes from a shopping bag and 
placed them on the bathtub table. He set up his Strath- 
more 3-ply sheets of gleaming white paper, a sheet of 
blotting paper, a roll of masking tape, a bottle of India ink 
and pens, pencils, and his watercolor box. And then for a 
long time he sat staring straight ahead. Finally he said, “I 
can’t figure out how to draw a shoe in perspective.” 

So, on a piece of scrap paper I sketched one of the shoes 
in a perspective diagram. Andy said “Okay,” then he sat up 
all night working at the table. By morning he had created 
three or four versions of the drawing by using a technique 
he had devised for himself. He hinged a sheet of blotting 
paper to the sheet of good drawing paper on which he had 
his master drawing and then re-inked an inch or so of the 
master drawing at a time, turned down the blotting paper on 
it and rubbed the back of the drawing paper to transfer the 
fresh ink lines to the blotting paper, then slipped another 
sheet of Strathmore paper in its registered place under the 
blotting paper, and rubbed the back of the blotting paper to 
make a new impression on the Strathmore paper. 

It was time-consuming, but the procedure allowed him 
to make several versions of the original line drawing, 


each colored differently. When he presented them the 
next day, the art director was delighted to have a choice 
(and in the future the art directors often kept the vari- 
ants as presents to themselves). 

That all-night work session became Andy’s usual routine 
whenever he had a job. After each of his pieces appeared 
in print, he would study the way his work had been trans- 
formed by the printing process according to the type of 
paper used by the different magazines or newspapers, 
glossy or matte, and reduced or enlarged in size from the 
original art. 


y own career didn’t take off so quickly. My illus- 
\/ tration projects were too ambitious and intellec- 

tualized. They seemed to arouse latent hostility 
on the part of the art directors who looked at my portfolio. 
One famous art director of a high-fashion magazine told 
me he wouldn’t hire me even to do pasteups because my 
“virility showed up in everything I touched.” When our 
sublet ended, we found a new place through the New York 
Times classified ads. Our new landlady was Franziska Boas, 
a modern dancer, and the place was the large front room of 
her studio/performance space. 

Franziska heartily disliked the Gustav Mahler sym- 
phonies I played repeatedly while I painted. She regarded 
them as “kitsch,” carefully explaining what the word 
meant. Anyway she preferred silence. Andy disliked 
Mahler as well, but he could listen endlessly to a record- 
ing I had bought at the Museum of Modern Art’s book- 
store of Edith Sitwell reciting her poem “Facade” to the 
music of William Walton, and an album of Bessie Smith’s 
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Pearlstein’s series of paintings of iconic American subjects eventually came to include - 


last recordings. His favorite number started with the line 
“Gimme a pigfoot and a bottle of beer.” 

While waiting to be discovered, I decided to revamp my 
portfolio. I tried to find a new approach to illustrating a 
story by presenting it in chart-like diagrams, but stupidly I 
chose the true story of a woman who had murdered her 
children. I designed and executed three charts on large- 
size Strathmore paper. The first chart had large areas of 
black poster paint. 

The next morning | discovered that roaches had eaten 
away most of the black paint for the sugar it contained. 
Andy told me the work had to be kept covered at night. 
He had been battling the roaches: the empty bottles of 
the soda he constantly drank while working would be 
filled with roaches the next morning. I am sure the empty 
Campbell’s tomato soup cans, Andy’s favorite lunch, were 
also roach traps. We would dump them into the trash bin 
on the corner. 

My third chart was a masterpiece. I designed a scraggly 
dollar sign, painted black, that dominated the page, with a 
child dangling from each of the strokes. I was so struck 
with the power of the image that I immediately began to 
paint the dollar sign with the dangling dead children in oil 
colors on a large canvas. However, being more interested in 
creating a painting than making a social statement, I en- 
meshed the dollar sign in brightly colored Clyfford Still—like 
clouds. The idea of a series of paintings of icons hit me 
then. The dollar sign was followed by the “Unknown Hero 
of World War 2,” which incorporated the torn-up image of a 
muscleman from a magazine cover. Paintings of the Ameri- 
can eagle, the Statue of Liberty, and other iconic subjects 





an eagle, 1949-50, and Superman soaring over the New York skyline, 1951-52. 
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followed over the next 
year, leading up to a 
painting of Superman, 
which I started in 1950. 
About this time Andy 
became obsessed with 
meeting Truman Capote. 
A photograph of Capote 
lounging on a chaise 
longue that appeared on 
the jacket of his best- 
selling first novel, Other 
Voices, Other Rooms, be- 
came Andy’s icon. Every 
few days for several 
weeks Andy would put a 
drawing with a note ex- 
pressing his wish for a 
meeting in an envelope 
filled with “fairy dust,” 
sparkling bits of colored 
foil that flew out when 
the envelope was 
opened. The meeting did 
take place the following 
year. I never heard the 


Franziska was the 
daughter of the famous 
anthropologist Franz Boas, who had collected the primitive 
instruments in her studio. She was ending her career in 
modern dance and was now involved with psychiatry. She 
was investigating the use of movement as a tool to help 
psychologically disturbed children. Andy later described 
the racket some of the children made running around the 
studio screaming and beating drums. 

One morning, after I finally got a job—an assistant to 
the important graphic designer Ladislav Sutnar— Andy 
was sick, and before I left for work I asked Franziska if she 
would look in on him during the day. Andy later described 
her visit. She had conducted a quick psychological explo- 
ration of his personality, told him he had to learn to ex- 
press himself more fully as a person, and added that I was 
not being very helpful in his development. I realized that 
she had misunderstood our relationship. 

It was probably in March that Franziska announced that 
we would all have to move. She was being evicted because 
she hadn’t been paying the rent and had been living on 
the rent we paid to her. Andy moved in with a group of 
young men, some of whom he had known at Carnegie. 


moved three times until Dorothy Cantor and I were mar- 

ried in August 1950. During that period, with Dorothy’s 

encouragement, I decided to use the two years of college 
time I had left on the GI Bill to study art history. Balcomb 
Greene also encouraged me. He wrote a letter of recom- 
mendation and contacted faculty members at New York 
University’s Institute of Fine Arts, where he had studied. 
So I-was accepted into the program. 

Dorothy and I moved into a pleasant renovated apartment 
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Another Pearlstein photo of Warhol. For three years, Warhol’s 
details. easel was next to Pearlstein’s in painting and life-drawing classes. 


on Second Avenue and 
81st Street. Within a few 
months Andy moved 
into an apartment within 
walking distance and 
was joined by his 
mother. He was a fre- 
quent visitor, and at 
some point during the 
two years we lived 

there, he hired me to 
stretch several canvases 
for him. They became 

his first paintings of dol- 
lar bills and soup cans. 

After my GI benefits 
ended, Dorothy and I 
moved into another 
top-floor tenement 
apartment on the Lower 
East Side, four blocks 
south of my starting 
point at St. Mark’s 
Place. Andy had been 
given a Siamese cat as a 
gift, and he gave us one 
of her kittens. His 
apartment was soon 
overrun with Siamese 
kittens. He named all of them Sam and did a small book of 
their portraits. 

In 1957, I was awarded a Fulbright fellowship to Italy. 
Dorothy and I with our one-year-old son spent the year liv- 
ing in Rome. On our return I began my teaching career and I 
had an exhibition at the co-op Tanager Gallery of the wash 
drawings I had made of Roman ruins. It received a very 
good review in the New York Times. Andy asked me to show 
his work to the co-op members, but the drawings he pro- 
duced were largely of young men kissing with their tongues 
in each others’ mouths. The Tanager artists were macho and 
responded negatively. Andy was upset and thought I hadn’t 
been persuasive enough. Our relationship cooled. 

After that, we saw each other only occasionally. One 
memorable meeting took place shortly after he was shot by 
Valerie Solanas, one of his circle of “friends.” Dorothy and I 
were visiting galleries and ran into Andy, who immediately 
pulled up his shirt to show us his ghastly new scars. 

Our last meeting was in Cologne, Germany. We were 
both having exhibitions in private galleries that were 
timed to open with the Cologne art fair. That afternoon 
Dorothy and I had seen Andy’s arrival on television news. 
He was going to be showing in Bonn the following 
evening along with Joseph Beuys. My exhibition was on 
the ground floor of a building where several galleries were 
having openings on the evening the art fair opened. Andy 
was being taken to an upper floor when he saw Dorothy 
and me through the window and he came in to greet us. 

After looking around at my paintings, he commented, 
“You're using Navajo blankets now. They have become so 
expensive.” @ 


























CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT Early works by Warhol: 
Fownes, Sandal, Female Head, all 1950s, 
and Sprite Heads Playing Violins, 1948. 
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Next month, the chants of an imagined 
ancient lament will echo around a soundproof structure 
occupying one floor of the New Museum, transporting 
visitors from modern-day New York back across millen- 
nia to Assyria in 612 B.c., a time when the empire was 
under attack and on the brink of collapse. The song’s 
composer, Italian artist Roberto Cuoghi, will sing his 
Suillakku Corral while playing an eclectic selection of in- 
struments including a ram's horn, an African lute, co- 
conut shells, and an Indian elephant bell that will assault 
the senses in turn. 

On another floor, ten guitar-strumming troubadours 
will sit or stand on furniture scattered throughout the 
gallery as they sing the dialogue of a sex scene from a 
1977 Icelandic cult film. Those performers are part of 
Ragnar Kjartansson’s spatial music piece Take Me Here 
by the Dishwasher— Memorial for a Marriage. The ac- 
tors in the sex scene, which will play in a loop on one 
wall, are Kjartansson’s parents, and his piece is an ode 
to their now-ended marriage. “Ragnar uses music as a 
manifestation of emotion and seduction,” says Massim- 
iliano Gioni, the New Museum’s associate director and 
director of exhibitions. “It’s the idea of spectacle, a way 
to get to the viewer more sensually.” 

For “The Neighbors,” Pawet Althamer’s current show at 
the museum, the Polish artist arranged for a rotation of 
more than 50 street musicians to perform at the build- 
ing’s entrance, providing a constant soundtrack to his 
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From primordial 
incantations to operatic 
melodrama to hip-hop 
beats, artists are 
exploiting the elemental 
language of music to 
communicate across 
cultural boundaries 

BY ELIZABETH FULLERTON 


work. And Jeanine Oleson’s upcoming exhibition there, 
“Hear, Here” (opening April 23), will examine uses of the 
voice, culminating in the creation of an experimental 
opera at the end of her four-month residency. 

The riot of sounds bursting from every floor of the 
New Museum reflects the tremendous breadth of music 
that visual artists are incorporating into their practices 
right now. From primordial incantations to operatic 
melodrama to the beats of the street, they are exploit- 
ing the elemental language of music to communicate 
across cultural boundaries. This sonic diversity also 
echoes the multifarious tastes of Gioni, who curated 
last year’s acclaimed Venice Biennale show “The Ency- 
clopedic Palace.” 

Starting in May, the contemporary vernacular of hip- 
hop will pulsate from Camille Henrot’s kaleidoscopic 
video Grosse Fatigue (2013), which will be a feature in 
her solo show at the New Museum. The French artist 
won the Silver Lion at Venice last year for the work, 
which explores systems of taxonomy and cultural pro- 
duction in an information overload reflective of the 
digital age. 

“Hip-hop is the new Esperanto,” says Gioni. “It’s more 
universal even than rock and roll.” 

Hip-hop and street culture figure prominently in “Art 
Into Music” at BRIC House in downtown Brooklyn 
(through April 27). That show is devoted to 12 artists — 
from Ward Shelley to Rashaad Newsome to the duo 





Sanford Biggers’s band, 
Moon Medicine, at the 
Rubin Museum of Art in 
New York. Shown here is 
guest vocalist Imani Uzuri. 
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ABOVE Gio Andollo, one of the 50-plus street musicians 
providing a soundtrack to Pawet Althamer’s current 
show at the New Museum. opposme top Tameka Norris as 


Amy Winehouse in Back to Black, 2011. OPPOSITE BOTTOM 
Roberto Cuoghi constructed and played numerous 
instruments for Suillakku—corral version, 2008-14. 


Angel Nevarez and Valerie Tevere—whose multimedia 
work takes inspiration from a wide range of music. 
“There’s a big group of artists who really want to make 
their work relevant, and so they’re using music as a 
way to deal with the real world and address everyday 
issues,” says Elizabeth Ferrer, BRIC’s director of con- 
temporary art. A specially designed stage serves as a 
listening station for visitors to access the artists’ 
playlists. 

The New Orleans—based performance artist Tameka 
Norris, who trained in fine art at UCLA and Yale after 
becoming disillusioned with her efforts to become a 
superstar rapper, says her entire visual practice is 
rooted in the structure of rap music, with its emphasis 
on sampling, appropriation, and remixing. 

Norris uses rap to critique gender roles and racial pol- 
itics in many of her music videos, which knowingly 
quote from art history and popular culture. In Back to 
Black (2011), for instance, she plays three versions of 
Amy Winehouse simultaneously. “I’m this woman of 
color co-opting a white British musician who’s co- 
opting a black musician. So it’s multiple levels of re- 
moval to get back to the same thing or to get to anew 
thing,” she explains. 

And Licker (2010) depicts Norris in a bikini and a fur 
coat gyrating around nude statues by Matisse and 
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Rodin on the UCLA campus. She alternates between the 
stereotypes of “sexy video vixen” and macho rapper as 

she sings, “I’m that black Cindy Sherman and that little 

Kara Walker.” 

The artist is now making a feature-length film for 
this fall’s Prospect.3 Biennial in New Orleans centered 
around her rapping alter ego, Meka-Jean, as she recon- 
nects with her hometown post-Hurricane Katrina. To 
kick off her current show “Too Good for You (Introduc- 
ing Meka-Jean)” at Lombard Freid Projects, Norris en- 
acted an in-character performance of songs from the 
film’s soundtrack, which she hopes will bring her full 
circle and launch her music career. “I’ve taken the most 
ass-backwards route to becoming a pop celebrity,” she 
jokes. 


There is, of course, an august tradition of 
visual artists making music and collaborating with 
avant-garde musicians. In New York, the Guggenheim 
Museum’s survey of Italian Futurism and the Museum 
of Modern Art’s exhibition “There Will Never Be Si- 
lence: Scoring John Cage’s 4'33"” demonstrate that cu- 
rators are looking back at history to assess the impact 
of such innovators as Futurist composer Luigi Russolo 
and modernist Cage on visual artists, which remains 
strong today. 

Cage’s influence was prevalent in the recent exhibi- 
tion “Music” at the Aldrich Contemporary Art Museum 
in Connecticut, especially in a five-hour, three-part en- 
durance performance conceived by Brooklyn-based 
artist Xaviera Simmons. The piece consisted of a “sys- 
tem controller” holding up images based on chance, 
while Simmons splattered paint and other materials 
onto a canvas. At the same time, a vocalist created a 
“soundscape” by building up and breaking down 
sounds and juxtaposing vocal exercises with samples of 
rock, folk, jazz, and gospel. 

The avant-garde allure of Cage’s 1952 “silent” compo- 
sition 4'33" has been particularly irresistible to artists 
over the years. “I think everyone has to have their 
4'33" piece. It seems like a rite of passage,” says Jennie 
C. Jones, whose work often sets up dialogues between 
avant-garde composers, jazz musicians, and visual 
artists to highlight their shared concern with the lan- 
guage of abstraction. Jones’s own 4'33" piece, titled 
Slowly, In a Silent Way, Caged (2010), consists of the 
opening chords to Miles Davis’s album Jn a Silent Way 
digitally slowed to run for the exact time of Cage’s 
iconic work. “Something that comes up again and again 
for me is how Miles Davis and John Cage don’t get put 
in the same conversation but they are at the same his- 
toric intersection,” Jones says. 

In her solo show “Tone,” at the New York gallery 
Sikkema Jenkins & Co. (through April 5), Jones carries 
into that cultural conversation the little-known but in- 
fluential jazz arranger and trombonist Melba Liston, 
who toured with Dizzy Gillespie and Count Basie in the 
1940s and ‘50s. Jones selected a snippet of Liston’s 
trombone playing and stretched it out to create an at- 
mospheric work. These haunting notes were devised to 
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play in a loop in the gallery to accompany her minimal- 
ist paintings made from industrial sound absorbers. 

For multidisciplinary artist Sanford Biggers, how- 
ever, music legends such as “Godfather of Soul” James 
Brown and saxophonist John Coltrane have been at 
least as important to his artwork as Cage, whose fol- 
lowers have produced sound pieces that are challeng- 
ing to the ear. “There’s this attitude that if artists 
make music that is somehow appealing and too acces- 
sible, it diminishes the validity of the practice, which I 
think is rubbish,” says Biggers, who regularly performs 
a blend of funk, punk, sci-fi, and Asian influences in 
art spaces with his band, Moon Medicine. The artist, 
who has a site-specific performance this month at Lin- 
coln Center in Manhattan, interweaves layers of refer- 
ence from African American history, Buddhism, and 
art history using music, sculpture, video, and painting. 
He defines his work as “both/and—not either/or— 
music or art.” 

Dinos Chapman—known for the penis-nosed child 
marinequins and sculptural tableaux of human savagery 
that he makes with his younger brother, Jake—has also 
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ABOVE Xaviera Simmons, Warm Leatherette, 2009, 
in which a Grace Jones record sleeve becomes the 
center of a portrait. opposite top Untitled, 2014, an 
intaglio print by Jeanine Oleson, who’s staging an 
opera for her upcoming New Museum exhibition. 
OPPOSITE BOTTOM Sustained Gray Measure with 
Bar Line, 2013, one of Jennie C. Jones’s minimalist 
paintings incorporating noise-control panels. 


started making music, though his has translated into 
commercial success. Chapman released his four-song EP 
Luv2HB8 last October, and the Britart provocateur has 
quickly become a fixture on the electronic-music festival 
circuit. He has several gigs lined up this year, including a 
slot at the storied English festival Glastonbury in the 
summer. “It’s quite nice performing,” he says. “Normally, 
you do something and you run away from it as fast as 
you possibly can. So actually being pinned down on 
stage with a spotlight is quite different.” 

After years of “fiddling around” on his computer in 
his basement, Chapman was discovered by Sean Bidder, 
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creative director of the 
independent British 
record label The Vinyl 
Factory. Chapman's debut 
album, Luftbobler, a 
dance-y mixture of ambi- 
ent and techno sounds, 
was met with critical ac- 
claim when it premiered 
last year, confounding ex- 
pectations of an audio 
version of the Chapman 
brothers’ brutal art. Jake 
now wants to make a 
record with his rock band, 
Heimlich, whose music he 
describes as “loud, noisy 
guitars with feedback.” A 
fraternal collaboration 
may follow. 

As well as managing 
Chapman’s music-indus- 
try trajectory, Bidder has 





“That physical transfor- 
mation of a tool for 
killing into a tool for 
music triggers also a psy- 
chological transformation 
where our violent in- 
stincts are sublimated,” 
says Reyes, who has 
staged numerous exhibi- 
tions and concerts to 
reach as wide an audi- 
ence as possible, most re- 
cently at the University 
of South Florida’s Con- 
temporary Art Museum 
earlier this year. While 
Reyes says his interest is 
not in obscure musical in- 
novation, he and the 
other artists fusing music 
into their practice under- 
stand the visceral power 
of sound and the immedi- 


a raft of other artist proj- ABOVE The cover of Dinos Chapman’s album Luftbobler. opposite acy of performance. 
ects. These include a top A concert of Pedro Reyes’s musical instruments made out of “There’s something 
recording of the artist- firearms. OPPOSITE BOTTOM Martin Creed performing Work No. 1020. very attractive about just 


musician Christian Mar- 

clay (of The Clock fame) 

jamming in a café with Swedish saxophonist Mats 
Gustafsson, a venture involving live performances by 
four musicians responding to a moving robot sculpture 
by Conrad Shawcross, and an electronic remix with Ha- 
roon Mirza. “It does genuinely feel like there is quite a 
crossover and there is a lot of collaboration going on,” 
says Bidder. “It’s quite a creative time.” 

Digital technology has played an enormous role in 
democratizing the music-making process, dispensing 
with the need for expensive instruments, mixing 
boards, tapes, and amplifiers since anyone who owns a 
laptop can make music at home. Mirza regards the In- 
ternet as a catalyst for society’s eventual return to a 
primeval way of being in which boundaries between 
disciplines and between the senses are broken down. 

“There’s this tribalism that comes with the Internet,” 
the British installation artist and sound composer says. 
“One of the undercurrents in my work is this idea that 
visual space and acoustic space could be perceived as 
one thing instead of two separate things.” Mirza’s 
whirring, popping, fizzing sounds created on myriad 
electrical appliances have a primal rhythm that transi- 
tions seamlessly from the gallery to the nightclub, and 
he has collaborated with various DJs to produce savvy 
remixes, as well as deejaying himself. 

Mexican artist Pedro Reyes taps into the emotive 
force and broad appeal of music as a vehicle for social 
change. As part of his ongoing project “Disarm,” Reyes 
has reshaped hundreds of firearms into otherworldly 
instruments, which still resemble weapons yet pro- 
duce credible music, from metallic rock to hard-edge 
electronica. 
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being in a space with 

other human beings,” 
says David Toop, a sound curator, musician, and author 
of several books on sound and music. “And sound is a 
strong statement —it still upsets and affects people. I 
think that’s one of the reasons there’s such an interest 
in noise at the moment.” 

For artist and musician Martin Creed, known for such 
pared-down artworks as a piano opening and slamming 
shut, the appeal of performing with his band lies in get- 
ting an instant reaction from his audience—and the 
vulnerability that that entails. “There’s something to be 
learned from actually being in your own work. It’s 
about trying to get real,” he says. 

In conjunction with his retrospective at London’s 
Hayward Gallery, on view through April 27, Creed has 
released a new album called Mind Trap with The Vinyl 
Factory/Telephone Records. He also composed two 
works for the show—an organ piece and a ballet set to 
music played by his band—to be staged at nearby con- 
cert halls. “You cannot separate sound from the visual,” 
Creed says. “I feel like if I don’t work on the sounds, it 
would be like pretending something wasn’t there. It 
would be fake.” 

In line with the music/art zeitgeist, Bidder is looking 
to bring still more visual artists into his fold—he is eye- 
ing Trinidad-based painter Peter Doig and San Francisco 
graffiti artist Barry McGee—and aims to forge intrigu- 
ing crossovers between the pop and avant-garde 
realms. “We're inspired by that whole New York down- 
town scene of juxtaposing things like Warhol next to a 
street artist or Christian Marclay next to a Blondie and 
seeing what comes out of that,” says Bidder. “Maybe 
that’s an interesting melting pot.” eu 
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David Altmejd 


illing an entire gallery with two in- 

stallations and one disconnected 

head, Canadian-born artist David 
Altmejd packed everything (but the 
kitchen sink) into this exhibition. 

Like 21st-century versions of 19th- 
century cabinets of curiosity, the artist’s 
monumental vitrines were filled with 
mannequins and monkeys, mirrors and 
mayhem —all bound together with gal- 
lons of polystyrene and panels of Plexi- 
glas. The installations were fascinating 
to investigate by moving from one side 
to the other and peering into the vari- 
ous compartments, but they offered no 
discernable narrative to make for easy 
understanding. 

The Flux and The Puddle (all works 
2014) is a multilayered diorama that 
took over the entire main gallery space, 
but left barely any room for viewers to 
walk around and view it from all four 
sides. But circumambulation was re- 
quired as each perspective unveiled a 
myriad of new juxtapositions among the 
found and fabricated objects—too many 


Andrea Rosen 


to absorb in a single glance. 

From one side of this messy spectacle, 
limbs from taxidermied chimpanzees 
could be seen reaching for grapes and 
coconuts — encased in the plastic walls, 
they seemed to be flying through the air. 
Installed on the other side of the box was 
a mannequin of a woman with a gaping 
hole for a face wearing a blue sequined 
dress and resembling a cocktail singer. 
She is surrounded by pineapples with 
mouths open as if they were accompany- 
ing her. Elsewhere, in a mirrored box, a 
model of a head repeats itself infinitely, 
and two life-size alien creatures sit across 
from each other having apparently dis- 
emboweled a third, nearly human, body. 

These various scenes flowed into one 
another, oozing with resins and industrial 
foams, which are Altmejd’s signature ma- 
terials. In fact, some of the magic in this 
work came from the artist’s ability to sus- 
tain his low-tech esthetic on such a grand 
scale. Taken as a whole, the installation 
looked like a psychotic version of the Hall 
of Biodiversity at the Museum of Natural 


History —a view of evolution gone awry. 
But even that interpretation would sim- 
plify the experience of the work, which 
offered compartments within compart- 
ments of stuff, sometimes seductive and 
other times downright repulsive. 

In comparison, an installation in the 
back gallery, titled The Eve, was a rela- 
tively quiet work. In a huge Plexiglas 
box, a figure of indeterminate sex in 
seated position hangs upside down from 
the top. The body, which might be 
viewed as a man missing his genitals or a 
woman with an open wound, is not a 
mannequin. Rather it is a sculpture mod- 
eled by Altmejd. Its handmade quality 
only adds to the sense of a body that has 
been abused and man-handled. Part of its 
face is scraped away, as if by superhuman 
fingers. Close observation of the figure’s 
hands revealed that they are holding two 
slices of banana. It barely matters that we 
couldn't readily grasp a specific meaning, 
since Altmejd’s work poignantly commu- 
nicates a profound state of loneliness and 
alienation. — Barbara Pollack 








The Flux and The Puddle, 2014, mixed media, 129" x 252" x 281". 
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Jess 


Tibor de Nagy and Grey Art Gallery 
A pair of concurrent shows examined the 
life and legacy of the California artist 
who was born Burgess Collins and 
known, simply, as 
Jess. Tibor de 
Nagy, which rep- 
resents the late 
artist’s estate, pre- 
sented a survey of 
his abstract and 
figurative paint- 
ings along with his 
“paste-up” collage 
works. With sur- 
real wit and 
aplomb, Jess cre- 
ated artworks 
from magazine 
pages and photo- 
graphs filled with 
homoeroticism 
and personal nar- 
rative. Among the 
most striking of 
the 12 collages 
here was a cut up 
and reassembled 
Dick Tracy comic 
strip, titled Tricky 
Cad (case IJ), cre- 
ated in 1954. 
Jess’s thickly 
painted oil-on- 
canvas works 
from the 1950s 
were also on view, 
as were several 
round photo- 
graphic collages 
composed of 
black-and-white 
images from the 
series “Emblems 
for Robert Dun- 
can” (1989), a 
posthumous trib- 
ute to Jess’s life 
partner, the poet 
and Jess’s fre- 
quent collabora- 
tor, who had died 
the previous year. 
A more diverse exhibition at the Grey 
Art Gallery, “An Opening of the Field: 
Jess, Robert Duncan, and Their Circle,” 
focused on the artistic output of both 
Jess and Duncan, and several artist 
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friends in their San Francisco postwar 
clique, such as Helen Adam, Virginia Ad- 
miral, and Wallace Berman. Curated by 
Michael Duncan (no relation to the poet) 
and Christopher Wagstaff, the exhibition 
was a love letter to creativity itself and a 





Jess, The Opening of the Field, 1960, ink drawing with collage, 16’ x 10%". Grey Art Gallery. 


celebration of a shared lifetime of ro- 
manticism in all forms. 

In addition to paintings, collages, and 
drawings by the entire group of art 
makers, the survey included ephemeral 


material such as posters and limited- 
edition books of poetry. Duncan’s own 
visual flair was on display, especially in 
large crayon works, several showing his 
interest in automatic drawing, and also 
a striking design for wallpaper. 

Jess was well 
represented by his 
signature collages, 
including a 1962 
piece from an un- 
finished tarot-card 
series. In his mas- 
sive paste-ups, 
reality is unpre- 
dictable and 
strange: a tin soda 
can is poised atop 
Greek statuary 
and a gorilla over- 
laps a large dia- 
mond, Tiny 
clipped words and 
phrases such as 
“precisely,” 
“Youe Invited,” 
and “Uh-Huh” 
populate the flat 
surreal landscapes. 

Painted works 
by Jess, including 
male nudes and 
fairy-tale figures, 
were beautiful, 
idiosyncratic, and 
unwavering in 
their devotion to 
modernism. An 
impasto portrait of 
Duncan, The En- 
amord Mage: 
Translation #6 
(1965), is as dense 
as it is magical; the 
etched demarca- 
tions in the oils of 
the Tiffany lamp 
and the handsome 
poet’s brows were 
created by remov- 
ing pigment in a 
precise manner. 
Although the por- 
trait, like most of 
the assembled 
treasures in the show, is nearly 50 years 
old, it retains its power: the confident 
handling of paint and the many layers of 
unabashed passion are still very much in 
evidence. — Doug McClemont 
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Mixed Greens and Pavel Zoubok 

This celebratory show was a lively tribute 
to Pop princess Holly Solomon 
(1934-2002), the savvy, irreverent collec- 
tor turned dealer who launched an eclectic 
mix of artists in the heyday of SoHo. 
Solomon started with a private art space 
on Greene Street, then opened her first 
gallery on West Broadway in 1975. She 
left for 57th Street in 1983, only to return 
downtown in 1993, opening her last 
gallery on Mercer Street. As a rebuttal to 
the astringency of Post-Minimalism and 
Conceptualism (which she also collected, 
supporting artists such as Gordon Matta- 
Clark), Solomon promoted a flamboyant, 
brightly colored esthetic that included 
Pattern and Decoration artists such as Kim 
MacConnel, Thomas Lanigan-Schmidt, 
Miriam Schapiro, Valerie Jaudon, Ned 





Smyth, and Robert Kushner. One of the images of herself —were highlighted. more riotous in color, with an explosive 
beauties of the show was Kushner’s deli- These included a series of flirty photo- wall piece by Judy Pfaff; a glittery, glam- 
cately ornamented, kimono-inspired wed- _ booth headshots by Andy Warhol, un- orized Smyth vision of a toilet; a coolly 
ding gown, mounted flat like a beautiful dated sketches by David McDermott & lyrical Melissa Meyer painting; Joe 
giant butterfly. Peter McGough, a William Wegman dip- Zucker’s amusing picture of a boll weevil, 
This parade of more than 45 of the le- tych, the casual odalisques of Robert Chomp (1975), slyly made of cotton balls 
gions of artists associated with Solomon Mapplethorpe, a photo-and-marker por- —_ and Rhoplex on canvas; and an eye- 
Gallery, many now household names, trait by Nam June Paik, andamorecon- ~— catching suit for a monster ball by Rob 
was cocurated by Mixed Greens and ceptual Joseph Kosuth text portrait Wynne. Scrappy and strikingly diverse, 
Pavel Zoubok Gallery. At Mixed Greens, consisting of the definition of “holly.” this gathering should have appealed to 
portraits of Solomon—never averse to At Pavel Zoubok, the show was even the rebel in us all. —Lilly Wei 
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Rob Wynne, SUIT, 1993, sewn canvas, silkscreen, and 
mirrored glass buttons, dimensions variable. Pavel Zoubok. Kim MacConnel, Fishin’, 1978, acrylic on fabric, 89" x 104". Pavel Zoubok. 
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Keith Sonnier 


Pace 

This vibrant show demonstrated how 
Keith Sonnier’s neon is not like Dan 
Flavin’s or Chryssa’s or Tracey Emin’. It’s 
not hard-core Minimalist or expression- 
istic or cursive. Rather it’s Sonnier’s own, 
growing mostly out of Pop art, anima- 
tion, music, food, and fun-along-the- 
Bayou. Here were 12 neon works, dating 
from his “Ba-O-Ba” (1969 and ongoing), 
“Neon Wrapping Incandescent” (1969), 
and “Neon Wrapping Neon” (1969) se- 
ries to his more recent constructions— 
Zig Zag Square, Elliptically Lobbed, and 
Schmoo-O.GV. (all 2013). 

Some of the earliest works were more 
formal and spare, exemplified by Neon 
Wrapping Neon IV (1969), with citrus- 
green, blue, red, and yellow lines poised 
like table legs, and his “Ba-O-Ba,” pieces, 
built on the relations between the sheets 
of acrylic or glass that, when set before a 
neon tube, serve as a skin and complicate 
our perceptions. 

During the same period, Sonnier pro- 
duced his playful, provocative Neon 
Wrapping Incandescent (1969)—an almost 
narrative piece in which a central white 
squiggle balances a thin blue line connect- 
ing two white circles of incandescent 
bulbs with black dots looking like eyes 
and/or breasts. Loose black electrical 
cords tie the forms together, helping to 
generate a story line while also showing 





Keith Sonnier, Torso Trunk, 2013, 
neon, acrylic, aluminum, electrical wire, 
and transformer, 114" x 88" x 4". Pace. 
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the hardware, and link- 
ing the real and techno- 
logical world with the 
imaginative one. 

The recent Zig Zag 
Square is both formal 
and dynamic with its 
four accordion shapes, 
flaunting their extended 
reach with warming 
glows: a vertical blue, 
two horizontals in pink 
and red, and one diago- 
nal in yellow. All are at- 
tached to the glass 
scaffold whose edges 
and shadows on the wall 
behind it create a dance 
ground for the lights, 
while the black cords 
connect the ladderlike a 
forms. 

More recent shapes, 
such as Torso Trunk (2013), can be sensual 
and seductive; or, like Schmoo, recalling Al 
Capp’s 1948 comic character, goofy and 
slightly poignant; or even wittily allusive, 
like the aptly titled Lobbed Claw (2013), 
which charmingly illuminates Sonnier’s 
Louisiana roots. In the end, all one can say 
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is, Partyon! | —Barbara A. MacAdam 
Lois Dodd 
Alexandre 


A gallery full of Lois Dodd’s affecting 
small paintings took viewers through the 
seasons, often emphasizing winter itself, 
which, in the artist’s hands, holds the 
greatest possibilities for compositional 
and atmospheric effects. 

A work might start out with a house— 
personal, familiar, and generic—usually 
seen against a gray or white sky, like the 
one in March Snow (2013), where the 
flakes are painted across the roof that sur- 
rounds a dormer window. Bare, spidery 
tree branches on the other side of the 
house seem to sprout from the roofline. 
January House (2011) also emphasizes a 
roof, here stretched over two perpendicu- 
lar wings, with a porch, an entryway, and 
impoverished little windows providing an- 
gular incident. Partly covered with snow 
and contrasting with shaded bluish areas, 
the roof and the house beneath it are al- 
most institutional —bleak, plain, and, 
again, somewhat familiar—like a neigh- 
boring structure seen all too often and all 
too closely all winter long. 


Lois Dodd, January House, 2011, oil on panel, 12" x 11/4". Alexandre. 





By contrast, Composition in White, 
Brown and Grey (2000) is a view of a dark 
pond that Dodd has frequently painted, 
against snow, with an evergreen to the 
side and calligraphic foreground 
branches. The tiny painting looms large, 
radiating a sense of why artists paint 
landscapes and how the specific can seem 
universal and abstract. 

Dodd hardly neglects the plant world. 
In one interior, Window with Amaryllis 
Plant (2012), the leaning plant is shown 
against the window through which an- 
other view to the outdoors presents itself. 
Here is a hint of the burgeoning, efful- 
gent plant life that Dodd depicts in sum-» 
mertime views. In Barn and Bean Vines 
(2013), for instance, the various greens of 
unruly late-summer plant life threaten to 
overwhelm any view of the distant barn. 

The simple plant close-up in Foreshort- 
ened View (2009) portrays a flattened, 
blue-petaled flower surrounded by green 
tendrils. This painting provided the per- 
fect foil for the gangly drawing Mosquito 
(ca. 1960) by Dodd’s co-exhibitor Anne 
Arnold, whose head-on drawings of an 
Afghan hound, Willow, were irresistible. 

In Dodd’s summer scenes, as well as 
certain winter ones, there is the sense 
that something ecstatic or supernatural is 
about to occur. Her nominally realist 
paintings have the ability to unleash a 
whirlwind of sights, memories, and emo- 
tions, as when hearing a deceptively sim- 
ple song cycle performed by a singer and 
pianist. — Cynthia Nadelman 
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Industry City Studios of Sunset Park, Brooklyn 
opens its doors to the public for the first time with 
this artist-organized, open-studio event. 


Saturday, April 26, 2014 
11 am. to 6 p.m. 


Over 50 studios will be open, featuring painters, 
photographers, sculptors, video artists, textile 
designers, architects, graphic designers, musicians, 
dancers, and more. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, VISIT: 
industrycitystudios.org 
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Frank Thiel 


Sean Kelly 

In his commanding large-scale photo- 
graphs of glacial formations in Argentine 
Patagonia, German artist Frank Thiel por- 
trays a natural world that is at once allur- 
ing and ominous. Titled “Nowhere is a 
Place,” after a book on Patagonia written 
by Bruce Chatwin and Paul Theroux, this 
show demonstrated the grandeur of 
these natural sites. 

Thiel expressed an inclination toward 
one glacier in particular, Perito Moreno 
in Los Glaciares National Park. Part of 
the Southern Patagonian Ice Field—the 
world’s third-largest ice cap—it was fea- 
tured in eight works here. 

Depicted from various vantage points, 
the glacier appeared to take on different 
characteristics and capabilities. Perito 
Moreno #16 and #18 (all works 
2012/2013), for example, present the site 
as an architectural structure. Cracks in the 
top of the glacier form spire-like points, 
and the flat facade furthers its resem- 
blance to a Gothic cathedral. But in Perito 
Moreno #04, an aerial shot, the height of 
the formation is diminished and the site is 
reminiscent of a sweeping cornfield. Level 
and expansive, the ice—in spite of its 
color—looks as if it has sprouted from the 
ground and is ready for harvest. 

Only after encountering Thiel’s nearly 
30-foot-long opus to the glacier, Perito 
Moreno #01, did the true magnitude of 
this sprawling site become apparent. In 
the five-panel chromogenic print, the 
artist presents a towering image of the 
formation that consumes the viewer 








Lime 


Frank Thiel, Perito Moreno #16, 2012/2013, framed chromogenic print face mounted 


with its grace and strength. 
But what was truly striking 
about this image wasn’t what 
Thiel’s lens was able to cap- 
ture, but rather what it was 
not. Perito Moreno appears to 
continue far beyond the edges 
of the frames. The craggy, 
blue-and-gray wall is over- 
whelming, but it is merely the 
tip of the iceberg. 

— Stephanie Strasnick 


Vincent 
Desiderio 


Marlborough 

Vincent Desiderio chooses sub- 
jects ranging from erotic Indian 
temple sculptures to film noir 
and paints them all in a lush 
and sensuous manner. With 
many of the 16 works in this 
show measuring as high as five feet and 
as long as 12 feet, viewers were intro- 
duced to visionary panoramas. Desiderio 
usually employs a palette of browns, 
golds, and grays, with the occasional in- 
troduction of brighter hues that come as 
a surprise and endow details of the 
paintings with subtle emphasis. 

A brilliant draftsman, Desiderio imbues 
his figures and scenes with a sense of 
movement and fluidity. The alarming 
Study for Exodus: Burning Chair (2013) 
shows a fragile and disintegrating wooden 
chair surrounded by a golden halo of fire. 
In the absence of any context, this image 
conveys a profound feeling of loss and 
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to Plexiglas, 64%" x 1194" x 2%". Sean Kelly. 
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Vincent Desiderio, Study for Exodus: Burning Chair, 
2013, oil on paper, 16" x 13%". Marlborough. 


fear. However, the study was actually in 
preparation for the artist’s Exodus (2013), 
in which the chair is positioned in the 
middle of what could be a triptych, with, 
on one side, an ominous spiral staircase, 
and on the other, the smooth face of man 
looking out from behind glasses. Each 
image raises questions: Is the exodus of 
the title referring to Nazi Germany? Has 
the man in the picture ascended the 
stairs? And why? They’te all inconclusive 
and provocative, illustrating the artist’s 
ability to imply narratives. 

Far simpler but equally haunting was 
Hitchcock’s Hands (2012), in which disem- 
bodied grayish hands hold a small jewel 

box displaying a glass eye— 
the disconcertingly defined 
surreal object contrasts 

f sharply with the mottled, al- 
most ghostly hands. Is this 
Hitchcock’s all-seeing eye? 

In Mourning and Fecundity 
II (2011), four men wearing 
large overcoats and wide- 
brimmed hats stand in a 
bleak woodland. One has a 
shovel behind his back, and 
all are looking down at the 
ground. It seems like a burial 
event, but there is no sign of 
a body. Perhaps, as the title 
suggests, the consolation for 
those in mourning is nature’s 
fecundity. 

— Valerie Gladstone 


Julije Knifer 


Mitchell-Innes & Nash 
The Croatian artist Julije Knifer 
(1924-2004) practiced in the realm of the 
forever modern. The paintings, works on 
paper, and a video in this show, his first 
in the United States, revealed an artist 
stuck not in time, but in no time—or all 
times. Knifer called his geometric-based 
paintings and drawings “meanderings,” 
though his repetitive, tightly structured 
optical and labyrinthine works do not re- 
ally meander, since they operate within 
strict parameters, composed of only hori- 
- zontal and vertical lines painted almost 
exclusively in black and white. 

Often sculptural in spirit, the works 
have solid blocks of dense, opaque black 
paint on unmodulated white or very pale 
hues. Figure and ground are in constant 
play. 

The works on view, curated by Zarko 
Vijatovic and organized in conjunction 
with Paris’ Galerie Frank Elbaz, dated 
from the 1960s through early 2000 and 
could be regarded from the context of 
the Russian Suprematists, the Minimal- 
ists of the “60s and “70s, David Smith’s 
abstract drawings and sculpture, the 
Land Art of Robert Smithson, and the 
serial works of On Kawara and Hanne 
Darboven. But where Knifer differed 
was in his subtle optical plays. In a char- 
acteristic painting, Untitled (1992), two 
vertical black lines near the center of 
the canvas approach but never reach the 
edges of the painting. Viewers must 
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Julije Knifer, TUHDA W2, 1986, acrylic on canvas, 
51%" x 37%". Mitchell-Innes & Nash. 


scan the whole to try to make sense of 
it. Such incomplete lines have a poetic 
counterpart —like a break in a line es- 
tablishing rhythm and pause—and a 
musical one, commanding the audience’s 
attention. 

Knifer operated in long series in which 
each individual piece is inconclusive. This 
open-endedness links with the artist’s 
concept of “non-development,” whereby 
he considered his entire output as one 
extended work. 

Knifer’s huge outdoor murals, which he 
began painting in 1975, took the “mean- 
der” from the studio to the landscape. 
The video here showed one such work 
being created on canvas in a quarry in 
Tubingen. 

In 1959, Knifer wrote that he was ob- 
sessed with creating anti-painting, which 
at the time might have seemed revolu- 
tionary, but today seems impossible. 

A founding member of the avant-garde 
group Gorgona in Zagreb, formed in the 
‘60s, Knifer actually came to speak the 
international language of Conceptualism, 
and in so doing, created a stunning and 
mesmerizing body of work that deserves 
tobe known. —Barbara A. MacAdam 


‘Diana Al-Hadid: 
Regarding 
Medardo Rosso’ 


Marianne Boesky 

A sculptor whose work is rife with refer- 
ences to the language and devices of 
painting, Diana Al-Hadid has found a kin- 
dred spirit in Medardo Rosso (1858-1928). 
The Impressionist-era Italian embodied, by 
means of wax, plaster, and bronze, the 
kind of atmospheric suggestiveness associ- 
ated more with two-dimensional represen- 
tation than with sculpture. And, although 
many of Al-Hadid’s materials are contem- 
porary, in her devotion to line, surface, and 
spatial illusionism, she shares much with 
Rosso. 

Of the ten works in the exhibition (all 
Al-Hadid works 2014), one was an early 
piece by Rosso himself: El Locch (The 
Hooligan), a heavily patinated bronze 
bust from 1881-82. The young man, 
wearing a rustic hat and ruffled neck- 
wear, appeared here to be languidly eye- 
ing the only other object in the room, 
Al-Hadid’s Dust Unsettled. Fabricated of 
polymer-reinforced gypsum, fiberglass, 
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Diana Al-Hadid, Head in the Clouds, 2014, 
polymer gypsum, fiberglass, steel, foam, 
wood, plaster, clay, gold leaf, and pigment, 
130" x 56" x 50". Marianne Boesky. 


steel, plaster, gold leaf, and pigment, the 
nine-foot-wide construction, nearly four 
inches deep, was mounted on the wall 
like a painting. Barely discernible in the 
pallid matrix of splintery, drippy shards 
was the representation of an expansive 
interior space—suggestive of an audito- 
rium, perhaps, with some sort of confla- 
gration or mischief happening onstage? 
The largest of the freestanding works 
at nearly 11 feet high, Head in the Clouds 
added foam and clay to Al-Hadid’s mix of 
materials. Floating above a black base is a 
pool of drapery and over that, a tangle of 
curved lines and folds suggesting a robed 
figure, swirling upward; in its arms is a 
farmhouse the size of a shoe box. At the 
top, a roughly modeled, Rosso-like head 
protruded into the room’s skylight. 
Whether referring to the Ascension, the 
tornado scene in The Wizard of Oz, or 
both, the piece’s inexorable ascending 
movement visually defies gravity. 
Meanwhile, on the floor was a bronze 
sculpture, Untitled, which could be con- 
sidered an ode to gravity and to the re- 
lationship between substance and 
illusion. The piece depicts a shattered 
vanity mirror. Polished to a glassy 
sheen, the mirror—and presumably its 
image—appears to leak out of its busted 
frame, cleverly underscoring the inter- 
play between pictorial space and con- 
crete form. — Stephen Maine 
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Robert Mann 
Chip Hooper's eight large- 
scale photographs of the 
ocean were assembled here 
under the title “Surf.” These 
rather kinetic images re- 
vealed water caught in mo- 
tion while also suggesting 
how quickly our visual 
metaphors for water can 
change with painterly 
shadow plays and expres- 
sive gestural effects. 

Hooper has long drawn 
inspiration from the sea; his 
series of photographs cap- 
turing the coasts of Califor- 
nia and New Zealand take 
strong visual cues from the 
landscape photography of 
Ansel Adams. But in this show, Hooper's 
documentary impulse went deeper, as 
seen in extreme close-ups taken over the 
last ten years that focus on the nature of 
water in ways that can only be expressed 
by the camera. 

In Surf #1176 (2003), the sea as- 
sumes a striated texture, as vertical rip 
ples interspersed with wiry stitches of 
spray spread across the surface. Dra- 
matic works, such as this one, were 
tempered by the presence of a suite of 
three photographs of feathery, amor- 
phous waters, in white and pale grays 
that almost appeared to be sketched in 
charcoal. Though these cloudy images 
may be less striking visually, they 
served to make the more charged pho- 
tos, with their sharp contrasts, that 
much more pronounced. 

Surf #1082 (2003) captures a mo- 
ment of high drama in a sea of waves: 
by isolating an instance of water 
threatening to crash in on itself, 

Hooper calls attention to water's pow- 
erful but ephemeral forms with a 
sculptor’s eye. By contrast, Surf #2154 
(2012) shows calm, black water that 
would almost resemble metal if not for 
the stray aberrations on its surface. 

Surf #2000 (2012) stood out: in this 
photo, the foamy surface is not just an 
element of the water but a detail of 
the image itself. Hooper’s work is less 
aligned with that of Adams than with 
the impulses of the Abstract Expres- 
sionists whose work emphasizes pat- 
tern and mood. —Ali Pechman 
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Chip Hooper, Surf #1176, 2003, silver print, 20" x 24". Robert Mann. 
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James Cohan 

A magnifying glass would have been in 
order when viewing Simon Evans's exhi- 
bition “Edible Landscape,” because al- 
though his paintings could be seen and 
appreciated from across the room, they 
were best understood when read from up 
close. 

In the past, Evans would create hyper- 
detailed maps and diagrams replete with 
witticisms and faux sociology, like those 
included in his recent survey show at the 
Museum of Contemporary Art Cleveland. 
Lately, however, he has expanded his 
practice to include more abstract works, 
with texts that stand as forms of concrete 
poetry. Whatever his approach, the artist’s 
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words are as inseparable 
from the composition as 
are the letters on a stop 
sign. The irony in each 
work is lost if viewers 
do not take the time to 
study the artist’s minis- 
cule handwriting. 

The Hell of Addiction 
(also known as the Jazz 
District), 2013, for exam- 
ple, is a map of an imag- 
inary town with 
buildings, trees, and 
highways, all labeled 
with wry comments 
such as “Sorry Correc- 
tional Facility” and “Vic- 
tim’s Parcel.” Working in 
black pen and Wite-Out, 
Evans draws over layers 
of paint to create the 
messy effect of a madman’s doodles. At 
the same time, the tiny text that runs 
throughout the work is so witty and on 
point that it suggests obsessive genius. 

But the standouts here were the more 
abstract works, collaged from scraps of 
paper found on New York City streets ac- 
companied by handwritten notes and 
phrases by Evans and his wife and collab- 
orator Sarah Lannan. Striking among 
these was Notes (2014), a bright-yellow 
composition made of Post-it notes and 
lined legal paper, most scribbled in differ- 
ent handwritings. However, even in this 
jumble, the artist’s hand was clearly in ev- 
idence, accounting for such lines as “Say 
all the bad things you can imagine so they 
won't happen.” Which may or may not be 
the case. — Barbara Pollack 
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Simon Evans, /n the arena of Vanguard Cities, 2013, mixed media on paper, 9" x 16". James Cohan. 
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Danese/Corey 

Larry Poons, now 76, has long 
believed in paint, whether 
straight up or loaded down with 
assorted objects. His insistence 
that paintings —at least, his 
paintings—are about paint is one 
constant in an otherwise free- 
wheeling practice that has 
spanned five decades. In this 
show, Poons’s unabated, un- 
apologetic love of the medium 
was abundantly apparent. 

The eleven paintings here, all 
from 2013, were mostly five to 
six feet wide (such as Back Road 
Boy and Stolen Blues), with a few 
unrolling to around nine feet (in- 
cluding Big Tilda and Araminty). 
Each read differently, depending upon 
the viewer's vantage point. From a dis- 
tance, the paintings’ brushwork, a com- 
bination of drawing and painting, 
appeared to pool into brimming, spa- 
tially complex, allover abstract surfaces 
of undulating tones, creating an almost 
aural effect that recalled Poons’s early 
training in music. 

From close up, the individual strokes 
became more distinguishable. A slashing 
line, a series of staccato stabs, delicate 
whorls, or quick glissades of orange, 
yellow, pink, lavender, green, and russet 
anchored by black and grays coalesced 
into intimations of 
landscape. The sugges- 
tion of opaque thick- 
ets, forests, and 
translucent clearings 
evoked artists such as 
Matisse, Bonnard, de 
Kooning, Pollock, and 
Joan Mitchell. 

Maintaining a contin- 
ual state of tension in 
which painting contends 
with drawing and ab- 
straction with figura- 
tion, Poons sustains the 
energy of his brushwork 
across his paintings’ ex- 
panses (something he 
hadn’t always achieved 
in the past). The 
viewer's eye treks 
through the visually im- 
mersive intricacies — 
easily in some places, 
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Larry Poons, Book of Minutes, 2013, 
acrylic on canvas, 64" x 704". Danese/Corey. 


awkwardly in others—giving the surfaces 
character and traction. 

In this exhibition, Poons astutely bal- 
anced his willful independence with a 
new, exhilarating mastery of his 
medium. —Lilly Wei 


Otto Naumann Ltd. 

This delightful and enlightening exhibi- 
tion featured more than 50 Italian paint- 
ings and bronze sculptures dating from 
the 15th to 18th centuries. With selec- 
tions ranging from mythological and 





Andrea Vaccaro, Saint Stephen taken to his Martyrdom, 
n.d., oil on canvas, 38" x 47". Otto Naumann Ltd. 


allegorical scenes to altarpieces 
and devotional works, this show 
presented a rich collection of Ren- 
aissance and Baroque artworks. 

Among the many unexpected 
treasures was a small painting by 
Titian, one of two by the Vene- 
tian master. Titled A Romantic 
Idyll: A Twilight Landscape with a 
Knight and his Beloved (ca. 1510), 
the painting was once believed to 
be by Giorgione, but scholars 
later attributed it to Titian. The 
light-filled pastoral scene is one 
of Titian’s modelletti—a prelimi- 
nary oil study that precedes a 
final oil painting —and the finish 
therefore exudes the haste of a 
sketch. What makes this model- 
letto so remarkable is that, like 
most other preliminary paintings, 
it was executed on paper. Because heavy 
oil paints eventually weigh down the 
paper, very few of the 16th-century 
drafts exist today. A Romantic Idyll is the 
only known surviving oil-on-paper land- 
scape by Titian. 

Another welcome inclusion was Pier 
Francesco di Jacopo Foschi’s painting Ju- 
dith and Holofernes (1544-46). Like a fa- 
miliar face in a crowded room, this scene 
jumped out at the viewer. The Florentine 
artist presents the pair at the stunning 
moment just before Holofernes’s execu- 
tion. Judith pulls his head toward her 
and raises her sword, ready to deliver the 
final blow. The image, 
as graphic and seduc- 
tive as it is disturbing, 
was impossible to turn 
away from. 

An exquisite set of oil 
paintings by Andrea 
Vaccaro, The Martyrdom 
of Saint Bartholomew 
and Saint Stephen taken 
to his Martyrdom (un- 
dated), was the true 
highlight of the show. In 
the two Biblical images, 
Vaccaro emphasizes the 
drama of the scene by 
means of chiaroscuro 
and theatrical staging of 
the composition. These 
exemplary 17th-century 
Neapolitan masterworks 
beautifully rounded out 
this collection. 

— Stephanie Strasnick 


bitforms 

Erwin Redl, best known for 
his large-scale light instal- 
lations, shifted tactics 
somewhat in his latest ven- 
ture, with only one work in 
this show using light. The 
four sculptures on view (all 
2014) were in motion, like 
four movements of an 
avant-garde music produc- 
tion, which is not surpris- 
ing given that Redl studied 
musical composition and 
electronic music at the 
University of Music and 
Performing Arts in Vienna. 

Swing (eight) is a free- 
standing floor piece of elegantly thin, 
spring-tempered metal rods. Arranged in 
a row and topped by miniature fans pro- 
grammed to turn on and off sequentially, 
the rods swayed gently like an octet in 
thrall to its own rhythmic playing. 

Mounted on the wall was Levitate 
(thirty-one), featuring 31 tall clear-glass 
pipes. Suggesting a sophisticated decon- 
structed organ, it produces actual 
sounds. Tiny fans placed at the bottom of 
each pipe whoosh Ping-Pong balls up- 
ward in a fixed and mesmerizing rotation 
of ascent and descent, each ball falling 
with a muffled thud and followed by an 
interval of stillness. 

Breath of Light consists of three small 
PVC planes that were suspended from 
the ceiling to around waist level. On each 
surface were transparent 
acrylic rectangles 
arranged in a parallel 
line, an accordion-like 
fold, or a curvilinear for- 
mation. The sparkling- 
green light of the lasers 
that were projected 
through the acrylic re- 
flected different pat- 
terns, with flashes 
appearing in various 
parts of the room as a 
visual leitmotif. Inclined 
Plane (one up), which 
was suspended in a simi- 
lar way to Breath of 
Light, has a single fan 
that pushes one Ping- 
Pong ball along a slightly 
inclined wood surface 





Erwin Redl, Breath of Light (curved), 2014, time-based wall sculpture with clear acrylic, 
green Smw laser, black PVC, and microprocessor, 10" x 30" x 6". bitforms. 


with the ball never reaching the edge, or 
goal. It seemed like a coda to this subtle 
show, in which the laws of physics 
played a significant role. No less extrava- 
gant than Redl’s more signature cre- 
ations, these works were also no less 
engrossing, heralding a new direction for 
the artist. —Lilly Wei 
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Tracy Williams, Ltd. 

Exquisitely crafted out of salvaged lum- 
ber, the tables, chairs, stools, and 
totemic sculptures in Jeff Landman’s ex- 
hibition could be situated somewhere 
between formalism and spiritualism. The 
installation “Working on a Building” 
(named after a popular gospel song that 





Jeff Landman, bed, 2013, white oak and linen, dimensions variable, 
installation view. Tracy Williams, Ltd. 
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originated in the South in 
the 1920s) gave the impres- 
sion of an abandoned 
chapel: two sturdy wooden 
tables flanked a nave-like 
row of chairs, some facing 
the southern edge of the 
gallery, others facing north 
toward a pared-down struc- 
ture resembling the outer 
bones of a canopy bed. 
Linen drawstring shades at- 
tached to the bed were par- 
tially pulled up, revealing a 
prie-dieu setup within, con- 
sisting of two small rectan- 
gular stools lined up next to 
each other and flipped hori- 
zontally as if for prayer. 
Large sculptures were posi- 
tioned in the room’s corners as if stand- 
ing guard. A small side room was sparer 
yet, populated by a squat monolith re- 
sembling a Jenga-toy structure and a de- 
cidedly raw-wood column leaning 
toward another of Landman’s perfect, 
pious chairs. Not surprisingly, the artist 
is also a custom-furniture maker. 

The individual pieces of furniture were 
lovely with their clean lines and neo- 
Prairie-style posture; the designs were 
inspired by Josef Hoffmann’s Secession- 
era work for Vienna’s Wiener Werkstatte. 
Furthermore, Landman’s objects were not 
merely placed in the space—they were 
conceived for it. Proportioned in direct 
relation to the gallery itself, the installa- 
tion was meant to imply what Landman 
calls a “holy ghost building” (a lyric from 
the gospel song “Working 
on a Building”), giving 
viewers an eerie impres- 
sion that they've stumbled 
upon the remnants of a 
ritual. 

The furniture was 
arranged in such a way 
that viewers could barely 
cross to the other side of 
the room without grazing 
the objects. Yet the space’s 
state of disuse was abun- 
dantly clear. The human 
scale, the austerity, and the 
specificity of the arrange- 
ment deftly suggested that 
we were not the first— 
nor the last—to ponder 
the installation’s use. 

—Rachel Wolff 
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Andrew 
Moore 


Yancey Richardson 

In Andrew Moore’s 
2013 photograph Fence 
Line Drift, Dawes 
County, Nebraska, a 
sweep of hills, empty 
except for drifts of 
snow, has been demar- 
cated with wooden 
pegs. Captured from a 
seemingly impossible 
vantage point, the faint 
line cuts through a dis- 
tinctly American 

scene —one that sug- 
gests expansion, terri- 
toriality, and local 
pride. 

In eleven images of 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, Moore ex- 
plores how myths of the American West 
manifest themselves in modern land- 
scapes. He took the title of the exhibi- 
tion, “Dirt Meridian,” from the 100th 
meridian west, the line that has tradi- 
tionally designated the western part of 
the United States. 

Moore's painterly photographs of des- 
olate stretches of land, farmhouses, and 
abandoned buildings, when seen as a 
group, can sometimes border on the 
Disneyesque, but individually, each 
stands as a stark and affecting study of 
pastoral life. 

For example, Cash Meier Barn, Shadbolt 
Ranch, Cherry County, Nebraska (2012) 
depicts an angular wooden barn against a 
storm-churned sky. Together with scenes 
of mangled trees and shingle-roofed 
shacks, the imagery risks appearing pa- 
tronizing. But our own mystification of 
this landscape implicates us: the scenery’s 
beauty lies in its desertedness, even as 
this desolation hints at a kind of limbo. 

There are no people in these photo- 
graphs, save for the portrait Uncle Teed, 
Sioux County, Nebraska (2013). And yet, 
this image stands out for being the one 
most lacking in emotion. The old man, in 
his mismatched socks, stares outside the 
frame, his mouth obscured by a beard. 
Moore suggests in these quiet scenes 
that the country’s more traditional West- 
ern middle ground has been largely un- 
touched and less cultivated—for better 
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Andrew Moore, Fence Line Drift, Dawes County, Nebraska, 2013, 


archival pigment print, 46" x 61". Yancey Richardson. 


or worse. In a moment of optimism, a 
watering hole, surrounded by cattle, 
catches direct sunlight and gleams like a 
silver disc embedded in the hills. It’s an 
apt metaphor for when promise and illu- 
sion look all too much alike. 

— Ali Pechman 


Margaret Garrett 


Birnam Wood Galleries 

Margaret Garrett’s richly colored ab- 
stract paintings brim with small lines 
that appear to flutter like birds’ wings. 
A dancer before she turned to art, Gar- 
rett paints with a grace that captures 
the elusive, fleeting qualities of move- 
ment, with delicate brushstrokes against 
deeply textured 
backgrounds. 
Each of the 18 
works in this 
show, called 
“Tuning Fields,” 
established 
rhythmic worlds 
of color and line 
that conveyed a 
range of 
emotions. 

In the large, 
glorious Tuning 
Fields 172 
(2010), delicate 
forms resem- 
bling tiny blue 
birds seem to 


Margaret Garrett, Tuning Fields 302, 2013, 
acrylic on linen, 43" x 61". Birnam Wood Galleries. 


flock together against a 
rich, rosy, and uneven 
background whose sur- 
face is dotted with 
shadows that provide 
depth. Furthermore, 
rather than being birds, 
the shapes are simply 
masses of small, curv- 
ing lines that give a 
general sense of nature 
in motion. In many of 
Garrett’s works, such as 
the misty Tuning Fields 
290 (2012), we feel as if 
we can see beneath the 
filmy pale-gray surface 
punctuated by thin, 
amber and pale-orange 
marks. A lyrical, calli- 
graphic quality defined 
everything in this show, 
with the patterns of the 
mark-making defining the artist’s per- 
sonal poetic language. 

Garrett often employs a wide palette. 
For Tuning Fields 276 (2012) she selected 
autumnal shades of yellow, orange, and 
brown, and interspersed them with 
specks of blue that bring to mind the sky. 
And underlying all the surface movement 
is a gray background that provides a cer- 
tain unifying serenity. Among the most 
compelling of the works was Tuning Fields 
302 (2013), a study in rosy pinks and 
reds with an overlay of white, gauzy 
shapes. The little lines behind all the color 
could evoke both language and a musical 
score. They might also conjure a mass of 
rose petals. Therein lies the poetry of 
these paintings. | — Valerie Gladstone 


John Bowman 


Winston Wachter Fine Art 

Having spent much of his time in Man- 
hattan, painter John Bowman is no 
stranger to the cityscape. But the locales 
he captures in his latest series of paint- 
ings don’t show bustling boulevards or 
crowded corners so popular throughout 
art history. Rather, he offers a fresh take 
on the genre, portraying densely packed 
clusters of dwellings stacked up tightly. 
They are not chic Modernist skyscrapers, 
but stucco buildings coated in creamy 
shades of white, pink, tan, burnt umber, 
terra-cotta, and gray. 

The structures, which often look as 
though they are perched on a hill, evoke 
neighborhoods in San Francisco. But actu- 
ally the paintings depict nonspecific sites 
drawn from the artist’s memories of places 
like Turkey, Albania, Egypt, and Eastern 
Europe. Aside from an arch, a crescent, or 
an awning here or there, indicating a cer- 
tain exoticism, there are no indicators of 
actual locations. 

Devoid of signage, people, streets, 
cars, and other cultural clues as to time 
and place, these images are more about 
geometry and rhythmic dynamism—the 
way the buildings’ shapes and colors in- 
teract to keep our eyes moving. Bowman 
seems less interested in representation 
than in formally conjuring our experi- 
ence of architecture filling up space. He 
reduces windows, walls, rooftops, and 
doors to their most basic configura- 
tions. In paintings such as Heights 1 
(2013), the city becomes an almost ab- 
stract grid of planes, rectangles, and 
squares. 

Bowman’s works are neither frenzied 
nor claustrophobic; rather, they are 
quiet, even calm. The artist softens his 
edges and angles with the kind of dif- 
fuse sunlight that pours through moist 
air, and the result is surprisingly gentle 
and uplifting. —Meredith Mendelsohn 


Phanos Kyriacou 


Maccarone 

For his debut show in New York, “view 
to river from north,” Cypriot artist 
Phanos Kyriacou rose to a characteristic 
challenge he set for himself: to create a 
charged situation within a white-box 
setting. Gathering found objects and 
handmade carvings on plywood plat- 
forms and framing open space with steel 





John Bowman, Tower, 2013, oil and acrylic 


on canvas, 52" x 36". Winston Wachter Fine Art. 


structures, the artist took viewers on a 
journey that might conceptually have 
extended from the island of Cyprus to 
the Hudson River. 

Kyriacou, who uses modest and in- 
significant materials to create interven- 
tions in his native landscape, here 
evoked a craftsman’s workshop with 
three plywood platforms in a series 
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titled “Taxonomic Possibilities” (2013). 
Two of the platforms rested on the floor 
and one sat on a tabletop, showcasing 
items ranging from rocks that he’d 
found at the side of a road and encased 
in bronze to small wood maquettes fash- 
ioned by local Cypriot artisans, as well 
as rough-hewn plaster shapes, a desic- 
cated orange, and the skin of a coconut 
shell. 

Kyriacou tinkers with viewers’ percep- 
tions of the architecture of a given space. 
In one untitled work from 2013, he 
coated one of the gallery’s industrial 
columns with white plaster to form an el- 
lipse. In another, Inanimated Negotiation 
(2013), he framed a corner of the room 
with an arc of steel featuring a perpendi- 
cular entryway at the work’s midpoint. In 
so doing, Kyriacou created the illusion of 
an interior, despite the fact that the work 
has no doors or walls, thereby disorien- 
tating his viewers. 

Tying these elements together was a 
quartet of videos playing on monitors 
placed on the gallery floor. These videos 
included River (2013), a meditative look 
at stones forming patterns in a river, ap- 
pearing and disappearing as waves hit 
the shore. Together these works offered a 
refreshing, contemplative take on mat- 
ters of cultural identity and art. 

— Barbara Pollack 











Phanos Kyriacou, Rear: /nanimated Negotiation, 2013, metal, 90'4" x 165%" x 26". 
Front: Here to There, 2013, plywood bench, white oak, and treated found object, 96" x 244" x 11%". Maccarone. 
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Martin Puryear 


Hempill Fine Arts 

Washington, D.C. 

Martin Puryear is celebrated for 
evocative, handmade sculptures 
fashioned primarily from wood or 
wire mesh and tar, which are noted 
for their consummate craftsmanship; 
inventive, unusual beauty; and rich 
symbolism. This revelatory exhibition 
in his hometown proved that he is 
also a skillful creator of freestanding 
prints, many of which echo the or- 
ganic shapes and appealing surfaces 
of his sculptures. Showcasing his 
penchant for reductive forms that es- 
chew the impersonal, machine es- 
thetic associated with Minimalism, 
the show demonstrated that, in his 
etchings as in his sculptures, Puryear 
exercises subtle mastery. 

Most works on view were not 
sketches for sculptures, but the ex- 
ceptions were three aquatint-and- 
drypoint etchings that appear to 
represent strings of beads, and are in fact 
renderings of a work that will be installed 
next year at the U.S. Embassy in Beijing. 
Black Cart (2008)—a black blob with 
wheels attached, viewed in silhouette 
from above—is a compelling exercise in 
perspective and definition. 

Another etching, Lean To (2012), 
mixes contrasts of light and dark on the 
surface of a solid structure (perhaps a 
squat block of weathered wood) and re- 
flects the artist’s interest in dwelling 
structures, bringing to mind everything 
from a Native American lodge to a fron- 
tiersman’s digs. Phrygian (2012), which 
refers to an ancient re- 
gion of central Asia 
Minor in modern-day 
Turkey, depicts a 
hollowed-out, curvilinear 
form. Resonating particu- 
larly with the wooden 
sculptures Puryear has 
created in recent years, 
the image rejects Mini- 
malist purity and sug- 
gests instead the rich 
diversity of cultures that 
inform the artist’s visual 
vocabulary. 

Ultimately, each print in 
this focused show stood 
on its own, with its own 
set of references and allu- 
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sions. Viewed together, the works under- 
scored that accessibility does not rule out 
subtlety, and demonstrated that Puryear, 
the famous sculptor, should also be rec- 
ognized as a challenging and exquisite 
draftsman. — Stephen May 


Isabelle Cornaro 


LA><ART 

Los Angeles 

French artist Isabelle Cornaro’s exhibition 
“This Morbid Roundtrip from Subject to 
Object” offered viewers an extraordinary 
journey into the secret lives of quotidian 





Isabelle Cornaro, Homonymes |, 2014, plaster, 19'4" x 30" x 3'". LA><ART. 





Martin Puryear, Black Cart, 2008, color aquatint etching 


objects. Throughout the show— 
which featured three short 16 mm 
films and one plaster sculpture— 
coins, buttons, decorative glass, light- 
bulbs, broken pottery, and other 
found bits were transformed by mag- 
nification, colored light and shadows, 
camera motion, and invisible force. 

In the 2008 film Premier Réve 
d’Oskar Fischinger (Part ID, made as 
an homage to the German pioneer of 
abstract film, Cornaro reveals an en- 
tire universe of organic forms by 
zooming into the center of a blown- 
glass paperweight and exploding its 
scale. In the film Figures (2011), the 
camera pans across an array of ob- 
jects neatly laid out on a flat sur- 
face, and then comes in for a closer 
look. Some of the artist’s foundlings 
seem almost animated by the atten- 
tion of her lens: at one point, a 
group of metal buttons mysteriously 
starts to shake while the other items 
remain still. 

Movement that appears to origi- 
nate from within the very objects them- 
selves was echoed in the Film-Lampe 
(2010), in which an assortment of light- 
bulbs displayed against a plain back- 
ground periodically trembles as if 
reacting to a mild earthquake. Projected 
on adjacent walls, each film could be 
viewed as a painterly abstraction or a 
sculpture in motion, seemingly inspired 
by the Surrealists’ use of cast-off ob- 
jects to evoke cycles of life and death. 
Seen together, the works offered in- 
triguing correspondences of color, form, 
and movement. 

The sole sculpture on view here, 
Homonymes I (2014), was 
made in Los Angeles for 
the show as part of an on- 
going series of slip-cast 
works. In sharp contrast to 
the films, the small object 
appeared as an off-white 
landscape, solid and inert. 
But, preserved in plaster 
and dramatically lit to cast 
turquoise and peach shad- 
ows, this composition of 
reptilian-textured cloth 
and various bits of detri- 
tus gained new life as a 
work of art. For Cornaro, 
nothing is quite as ordi- 
nary as it may seem. 

—Suzanne Muchnic 


Leon Polk Smith 


Louis Stern Fine Arts 

West Hollywood, California 

Leon Polk Smith, a nonobjective painter 
who was born in 1906 in Indian Territory 
(now Oklahoma), spent his long and dis- 
tinguished career exploring the endless 
sense of space that seeped into his con- 
sciousness as a youth. Although he even- 
tually moved to New York, where he was 
influenced by the works of Piet Mondrian 
and other modernists, he never lost his 
connection to big skies and open vistas. 

The 14 works included in this spirited 
exhibition grew from a more specific 
subject—illustrations of baseballs, tennis 
balls, and footballs in a sporting-goods 
catalogue—but the artist’s handling of 
space was the main point of interest. In 
these paintings and works on paper from 
the 1960s, assembled under the title 
“Linear Curves,” Smith set up provoca- 
tive relationships between negative and 
positive space, voids and solids. 

The show got off to a powerful start in 
the first gallery, where Correspondence- 
White, Black (1966), an oval-shaped oil- 
on-canvas painting, was flanked by two 
relatively airy works on paper from 
1961. The central painting appears to be 
set in motion by a white form that 
pushes into, or is embraced by, a larger 
expanse of blackness. In the other works, 
space is activated by an interplay of half 
circles organized along a vertical spine. 
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Leon Polk Smith, Untitled, 1961, marker and paint on 
artist paper, 38%" x 25". Louis Stern Fine Arts. 





Throughout the show, buoyant balls of 
strong, contrasting colors joined forces in 
striking combinations. Whether lined up, 
paired, or loosely grouped, Smith’s in- 
vented forms seemed to be airborne. 

Leon Polk Smith: Full Circle, a 2001 
documentary film produced and di- 
rected by Jerry Gambone, was continu- 
ously screened in the gallery, providing 
an illuminating context for these works. 
Interviewed in the film, the artist tracks 
his journey from figurative art to ab- 
straction to nonobjectivity. Midway in 
his career, he says, he wanted to create 
“a feeling of space without any gim- 
micks.” As this show made clear, he 
more than succeeded. 

—Suzanne Muchnic 


Abby Leigh 


Meridian 

San Francisco 

This exhibition of Abby Leigh’s large- 
format oil paintings and small works on 
paper—the largest show of the New 
York artist’s works on the West Coast — 
offered an extended meditation on the 
relationships between gesture and com- 


‘position, structure and surface. Curated 


by Jarrett Earnest and featuring pieces 
Leigh made between 2011 and 2013, this 
expansive show filled all of the gallery’s 
three floors. 

The large oils, with titles such as Taxi 
Lane (2013), Sixth Avenue (2012), and 
Bridge 3 (2013), take compositional inspi- 
ration from cityscapes seen in passing — 
the blurred outlines of structures 
glimpsed from a subway car or speeding 
cab—and evoke the underlying rumbles 
and rhythms of New York City life. These 
cool blue or green color-field grids have 
variously sized stripes with edges that 
appear to pulse between hard and hazy. 
In Bridge 3, Leigh delicately bled a central 
column of horizontal stripes into soft 
fields of translucent blue that flanked it 
on either side. The edges of the column 
are crisply delineated at some points and 
left undefined at others, recalling passage 
over a gently rippling body of water. 

Interspersed with the paintings were 
examples from Leigh’s “Target Series,” an 
astonishing suite of works on paper made 
by masking off and saturating areas with 
wood smoke. Immaculately applied and 
as luminous as encaustic, these tonal 
fields of soot manage to be both formless 
and restrained, concretely suggestive 
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and wax on Dibond, 72" x 72". Meridian. 


while remaining ambiguous and nonrep- 
resentational. Where the paintings utilize 
linear grids to suggest architecture, these 
works repeat concentric smoke rings in 
hypnotic compositions that recall both 
solar coronas and human irises—and the 
smoke leaves behind a surface that is sur- 
prisingly smooth. Each of Leigh’s other- 
wise rigid compositions is softened by the 
unpredictable impressions of materials, 
and, shaped by precise acts of subtle bal- 
ance, yields increasing complexity over 
time. — Matt Fisher 


Lee Hall 


Jerald Melberg 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

This survey of works by Lee Hall, her 
first retrospective since 1981, afforded 
viewers an intimate look at the North 
Carolina native’s explorations of color 
and composition, largely through the 
lens of landscape paintings and collages. 
Installed throughout all three rooms of 
the gallery, the show featured scenes of 





Lee Hall, Ahode Island Sea Dawn, 1978, 
acrylic on canvas, 59%" x 59%". Jerald Melberg. 
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urban buildings, deserts, rolling 
hills, and seascapes— distilled to 
their basic shapes — evoking 
rather than representing. 

In Hall’s collage-like paint- 
ings, swished and swirled 
brushstrokes are contained 
within the confines of angular 
colored masses that float and 
edge against each other. A fine 
example is Granite Hill (1978), 
whose bruised gray and blue 
masses appear to sparkle with 
muted glitter in some sections. 
Though distinctly abstract, the 
composition suggests huge 
granite boulders darkening a sunny day 
(a small triangle of yellow peeks from the 
upper edge of the canvas). Rhode Island 
Sea Dawn (1978) is equally alluring, fea- 
turing an eye-catching band of vibrant 
yellow that calls to mind the hopefulness 
of daybreak. 

A number of Hall’s collage works, which 
she began in the 1980s, were displayed in 
a back corner of one gallery. The 10-by-7- 
inch works in the 2010 “Rome Wall Stud- 
ies” series were fashioned by layering bits 
of paper, heavily saturated with each of 
their respective hues, over a rust-tinted 
underpainting. Featuring ocher, umber, 
and sapphire strips of organic, earthy 
color, these compositions echo their 
painted counterparts— but rather than of- 
fering associations to distinctly American 
landscapes, the collages recall the colors in 
the ancient dwellings of Rome. As this 
show demonstrated, Hall’s paintings and 
collages pay homage to the essential sen- 
sory elements of the natural landscape, in 
all its serene beauty. — Grace Cote 


Lana Z Caplan 


Gallery NAGA 

Boston 

“This is a place which cannot be 
described completely,” a female 
hotel worker in the mountains of 
China’s Huangshan region tells 
the artist Lana Z Caplan. The ob- 
servation, included in Caplan’s 
three-channel video installation 
The Loveliest Mountain of China 
(2014), captures the challenge the 
artist faced in creating the images 
in this show, “Peach Blossom 
Spring.” Also featuring 12 ink-jet 
prints and a wall-size photomural, 
the exhibition conveyed the 
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impossibility of representing a given loca- 
tion with single objective description. 

In the video piece, one monitor shows 
the Huangshan mountains from several 
vantage points during shifting light and 
weather. The next monitor displays 
tourists posing for pictures on a scenic 
overlook, and the third focuses on peo- 
ple in the Huangshan tourism business — 
including porters, hotel employees, and a 
local artist explaining their impressions 
of the location where they earn a living. 
Change is a constant: clouds hide the 
sun, gusts stir branches and ponytails, 
cell phones ring. Caplan’s video high- 
lights just how disparate experiences of 
the same spot can be, juxtaposing the 
magnificent spectacle of towering peaks 
with the bustle of tourism and the reali- 
ties of everyday life. 

Even Caplan’s still photographs sug- 
gest worlds colliding. In the wall-size 
photomural Shangri-La (2013), two 
roosters pause by a gate before a huge, 
postcard-pretty panorama of waterfalls 
and pagodas. Spectrum (2013) zeros in 
on a patch of rainy pavement where a 
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Sarah Sze, “Sarah Sze at The Fabric Workshop and Museum,” 


mixed media, dimensions variable, installation view. 
Fabric Workshop and Museum. 


rint, 20" x 30". Gallery NAGA. 





yellow ginkgo leaf has landed 
on the yellow band of an oil 
slick’s rainbow. The most con- 
founding picture of all, Tree- 
Lined (2013), appears to depict 
a woodsy scene with a gash 
through it. The forest is a fic- 
tion, though—a mere printed 
image on a pair of curtains — 
and the geometric shard slicing 
the pastoral landscape turns 
out to be a sliver of a construc- 
tion site. Just beyond the scrim 
of curtains, the chaotic scene of 
buildings being erected jostles 
against a vision of uncorrupted 
nature as vivid and insubstantial as a 
dream. —Joanne Silver 


Sarah Sze 


Fabric Workshop and Museum 
Philadelphia 

The Fabric Workshop and Museum’s 

ca. 1896 loft building has long, rectangu- 
lar spaces that lend themselves beauti- 
fully to sprawling, organic installations — 
and for Sarah Sze’s first solo show in 
Philadelphia, she transformed three of 
its floors into otherworldly environ- 
ments by placing familiar objects and 
materials in unexpected combinations. In 
this quietly impressive exhibition, the 
galleries’ walls and floors remained the 
only static elements, offering stolid 
frameworks for the artist’s delicate, life- 
like compositions. 

The transformation began on the first 
floor, where Sze took poetic liberty by 
moving a reception desk —usually located 
at the entrance to the first gallery —into 
the center of the room, and illuminated it 
like a stage set. In the second gallery, she 
created her own version of the 
desk, but rather than using wood 
she reproduced it in her signature 
style: a cage-like network of thin 
metal bars interwoven with com- 
monplace objects. Upstairs, Sze 
continued to play with the idea of 
the original versus the copy, using 
fluctuations in scale to surprising 
effect. Boulders and rocks that 
appeared to be real turned out to 
be fake, formed from Tyvek 
printed with photographic im- 
ages of rock surfaces. Leaning 
against the wall was a series of 
stretched canvases—these, too, 
printed like rocks. 





On the eighth floor, Sze turned 
the gallery’s floor into a vibrant 
mural of everyday objects that 
brought into three dimensions im- 
ages and stories contained in the 
New York Times. Dozens of issues 
were spread flat across the floor, 
held down here and there by real 
rocks or piles of salt that echoed 
the photographs of snow drifts or 
geological formations depicted in 
the newspaper's pages. The whole 
scene was lit by an assortment of 
work lamps, and their variously 
colored cords mingled among the 
compositions like squiggly line 
drawings. Taken all together, the 
seemingly disparate elements of 
Sze’s playful exhibition rendered 
transparent the way art draws from and 
is inspired by the real world. 

— Edith Newhall 
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William Busta 

Cleveland 

With his “25 Artists/25 Years” exhibi- 
tion, Cleveland’s William Busta cele- 
brated a quarter century of continuous 
operation as an important dealer of con- 
temporary regional talent in the indus- 
trial Midwest. This show focused on the 
leading artists he represents, many of 
whom teach at institutions including 
Ohio State and Kent State Universities, 
the University of Akron, and Oberlin 
College. 

Busta’s taste tends toward artists with 
quirky, personalized visions and com- 
plex approaches to making art. Hildur 
Asgeirsdottir Jonsson, for example, re- 
cently concluded an exhibition at Skid- 
more College’s Tang Museum that 
focused on silk tapestries woven from 
hand-dyed fibers, many of which evoke 
the rocky glacial landscapes of her na- 
tive Iceland. Peaks (2013), a recent ex- 
ample on view in this exhibition, is a 
show-stopping, semi-abstract tapestry 
with splashes of red and orange on a 
field of white that suggest a volcanic 
eruption. 

Other participants in the exhibition 
contributed works that dwell on Cleve- 
land’s ravaged, working-class neighbor- 
hoods that have been reclaimed by 
artists. Timothy Callaghan, for one, uses 
acrylics and gouache to depict quotid- 
ian scenes including laundry drying on 





Timothy Callaghan, Jumper on the Line, 2013, 
acrylic and oil on linen, 40" x 40". William Busta. 


a clothesline or a garden hose filling a 
kiddie pool on a driveway. Also out- 
standing was a series of vigorous, 
whimsical drawings by Derek Hess, in 
which Lake Erie walleye and other local 
game fish attack lures resembling World 
War II observational blimps. Combining 
motifs from sport fishing and aerial 
combat with energetic draftsmanship, 
the images make the artist’s fantasy 
world plausible and engaging. 

Although these are not typical works 
by Hess, who is best known for his popu- 
lar rock-concert posters, their inclusion 
in the show demonstrated Busta’s will- 
ingness to stand by his artists as they ex- 
plore new ideas and identities as their 
careers progress. By giving such support, 
the legendary Cleveland dealer can lay 
claim to having fostered the creative de- 
velopment of his artists, a fact demon- 
strated by the range and variety of works 
in this show. — Steven Litt 





August Muth, Acceleration, 2011, laminated glass 
with holographic image, 13" x 18" x 1". Hulse/Warman. 
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August Muth 


Hulse/Warman 

Taos, New Mexico 

Through April 20 

New Mexico artist August Muth, who 
studied both art and physics in college, 
has been working with holographs since 
1980. Holography offers a way of pro- 
jecting three-dimensional images into 
space by means of lasers, diffraction, and 
light intensity, and Muth’s latest series of 
holograms manages to appear simultane- 
ously rigorous and playful, evocative of 
classic abstraction while remaining 
snazzily up to the minute. 

These compact constructions hug the 
wall somewhat like flat-screen TVs, and 
are perhaps best described in terms of 
the viewer's experience. Take Purple Haze 
No. 2 (2013), which, like the others that 
were on view, is made up of as many as 
five layers of glass. In it, a rainbow-hued 
circle hovers beyond five truncated ovoid 
shapes, seemingly fixed to a pale fore- 
ground, like a slice of a cylinder whose 
boundaries narrow or widen when the 
viewer moves. As they do, a pale-blue 
circle appears to dislodge itself from the 
composition and to float outside of the 
frame and into “real” space. 

Throughout the show, patterns 
changed from brocaded moiré to delicate 
striations suggesting the ocean floor to a 
warm, ethereal glow recalling photos of 
Mars. In the lone asymmetric piece, a 
rhomboid titled Brother Ron (2013), the 
colors morph from a glowing ultramarine 
to lavender to orange to lime. 

Many of Muth’s creations call to mind 
Albers’s “Homage to the 
Square” series, while 
others evoke the lumi- 
nous hues of Rothko’s 
mature canvases. Yet 
they are diminutive— 
no larger than a 
computer monitor— 
and so endearingly 
portable you might 
have wanted to snatch 
one to stow in your 
briefcase. And their 
slippery contours and 
blazing colors lingered 
in the mind long after 
leaving the gallery. 

—Ann Landi 
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‘Matter and 
Memory: The 
Patriarch’s Realm: 


Galerie Jaeger Bucher 
Paris 
Marking the 90th birthday of legendary 
dealer Jean-Francois Jaeger and his 66 
years at the helm of Galerie Jaeger 
Bucher, this historic exhibition cele- 
brated his vision and creativity in all 
three of his gallery’s Paris venues. 
Jaeger succeeded the legendary Jeanne 
Bucher—who had protected artists de- 
nounced by the Nazi regime as “degen- 
erate” during World War II—a year 
after her death, in 1947. Bucher was 
also known as a pioneer, promoting 
such young artists as Giacometti, Maria 
Helena Vieira da Silva, Lucio Fontana, 
and Nicolas de Staél in the years before 
they gained international recognition. 
For this show, the Left Bank gallery 
brought together an eclectic range of 
masterpieces from all over the globe, in- 
cluding such works as a remarkable 
Mayan head in stucco from Campeche, 
Mexico. Also on view were numerous 
works by pioneering women artists, 
such as Abakan Lady (1970-80), a huge 
vegetable-fiber piece by Polish sculptor 
Magdalena Abakanowicz, and Louise 
Nevelson’s enormous Shadow and Re- 
flection I, a 1966 construction made 


Nicolas de Staél, Wappe, pots et bouteilles, 1955, 
oil on canvas, 46" x 35”. Galerie Jaeger Bucher. 
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from blackened wood, which hugged 
the back wall. 

In the gallery’s two Right Bank spaces, 
works by artists Jaeger discovered in the 
‘50s, such as Fermin Aguayo, Louis Nal- 
lard, and Wilfrid Moser, joined treasures 
by many emblematic figures such as Mark 
di Suvero, Asger Jorn, and Paul Rebey- 
rolle. Among the riches was an exquisite 
gallery of paintings and sculptures by 
Jean Dubuffet, as well as five exceptional 
paintings by de Staél, including his mag- 
nificent blue canvas Nappe, pots et 
bouteilles (1955). Overall, the varied selec- 
tion of works, bridging traditional and 
modern techniques and sensibilities and 
spanning several cultures, offered a fresh 
and informative look at a groundbreaking 
dealer with wide-ranging tastes and ex- 
quisite sensitivity. —Laurie Hurwitz 


Djiamel Tatan 


Fondation Maeght 

Saint-Paul-de-Vence, France 

This superb retrospective of some 50 
monumental paintings and works on 
paper confirmed Djamel Tatah as one of 
France's most gifted and important con- 
temporary artists. Although this 54-year- 
old French Algerian works from photo- 
graphs of his family and close friends in 
choreographed poses, his life-size images 
subvert the classic definition of the por- 
trait. Dressed in nondescript, loose-fitting 
clothes, the figures appear anonymous 
and objectified, their faces devoid 
of expression. 

Standing, sitting, sleeping, 
floating, or curled up on the 
ground, Tatah’s enigmatic figures 
seem to offer a metaphor for soli- 
tude or alienation. They are usu- 
ally placed within empty spaces 
that lack context or figuration— 
fields of deep blue, red, green, or 
orange that are stripped of deco- 
rative or narrative elements. Pale 
and melancholy, the figures often 
appear to be bored, lost, or lonely 
—feelings that are heightened, 
paradoxically, by the repetition of 
identical poses within a single 
canvas. 

The artist’s technique is not con- 
fined to a single style or moment in 
time. He combines digital images 
with encaustic painting in such a 
way that the colors sing, and he 
draws on such eclectic references 





Djamel Tatah, Sans titre, 1989, oil on canvas 
and wood, 36" x 28". Fondation Maeght. 


as Barnett Newman, Morandi, Gia- 
cometti, and Bacon, as well as perform- 
ances by Pina Bausch or films by Ozu or 
Antonioni. 

Thoughtfully displayed in the founda- 
tion’s graceful galleries, the exhibition 
formed a kind of ballet of everyday ges- 
tures: arms crossed, hands thrust into 
pockets, faces gazing upward, bodies in a 
free fall. This show also included a selec- 
tion of Tatah’s rare works on paper, lumi- 
nous images combining lithography and 
woodcut that are among his most 
poignant. Silent, restrained, and myste- 
rious, Tatah’s works have the visual and 
emotional power of a modern-day Giotto 
or Piero della Francesca. 

—Laurie Hurwitz 


Niki de Saint 
Phalle 


Galerie Georges-Philippe 

& Nathalie Vallois 

Paris 

A stunning array of works by French 
artist Niki de Saint Phalle (1930-2002), 
known for her vibrant, large-scale public 
sculptures, were brought together for 
this exhibition. Spread out over two 
gallery spaces, the show drew from an 
exciting and crucial period in Saint 
Phalle’s career—the 1960s—when she 
began to shift away from her iconic as- 
semblages, joined the French Nouveau 
Réaliste movement, and invented her 
legendary “Tirs,” or “Shooting paintings.” 





Niki de Saint Phalle, Martyr Nécessaire/Saint 
Sébastien/Portrait de mon Amour/Portrait of Myself, 
1961, various mediums, 48%" x 35%" x 5%". Galerie 
Georges-Philippe & Nathalie Vallois. 


The narrative began with Saint Phalle’s 
touching decorative assemblages. Often 
dense and vividly colored, these small 
sculptures made with found objects res- 
onate with the practices of Surrealism, Pop 
art, and Art Brut and are marked by a dis- 
tinctly personal and gestural touch. Over 
the years, they evolved in complexity and 
scale, developing from the simply com- 
posed Strings 1 (ca. 1960-61), a bundle of 
plaster, paint, and bits of string and wood; 
to more nuanced depictions of skyscrap- 
ers, imaginary landscapes, cityscapes, and 
strange creatures; and culminating in the 
last big assemblage she made, the incredi- 
ble Pirodactyl over New York (1962), which 
stretches over ten feet long. 

To create her famous “Tir” series, made 
from layers of plaster on canvas embed- 
ded with pockets of paint, the artist kept 
a loaded rifle at her gallery, and, at the 
request of visitors, would shoot at the 
paintings and make them “bleed.” In one 
work from 1961, she struck out 
metaphorically at a rejected lover: she 
fitted one of his shirts over a wooden 
panel, replaced his head with a dart- 
board, and invited visitors to take aim. 
Ultimately, though playful in their es- 
thetic, these works developed into a 
powerful ritual for release and catharsis. 
For Saint Phalle, one of the few women 
in a male-dominated art world, these 
pieces comprised a sassy retort to Action 
Painting—at once funny and joyful, 
fierce and indignant. —Laurie Hurwitz 
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‘Castiglione: 
Lost Genius’ 


Queens Gallery, Buckingham Palace 
London 

Although Giovanni Benedetto Cas- 
tiglione (1609-64) is a big name in 17th- 
century Italian art, even fans of the 
period might have trouble associating 
him with a particular artwork. One of 
the most technically accomplished 
draftsmen of the Baroque period, he has 
unaccountably fallen from recognition in 
the modern era. But this exhibition, 
provocatively subtitled “Lost Genius,” 
sought to correct that oversight with 90 
stunning works on paper. 

During Castiglione’s career, he pio- 
neered two mediums: the monotype and 
the oil sketch, a technique that combines 
painting and drawing with oils on paper. 
For obvious reasons of conservation, 
these pieces are seldom exhibited, but 
the best of them are owned by the Royal 
Library, Windsor Castle, which was the 
main source for the show. 

Throughout the exhibition, the wild- 
ness and freedom of the artist’s mark- 
making was magnificent, and at times 
even abstract, as in a brush drawing 
made with red oils from the late 1650s, 
Pan and Syrinx. Another dark, reddish- 
brown oil sketch, Omnia vanitas (early- 
mid-1650s), has exactly the combination 
of graphic liberty and dreamy reverie to 





Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione, The head of an 

oriental, \ate 1640s, monotype with black oil and 

brown wash on brown-toned paper, 12/4" x 9%". 
Queens Gallery, Buckingham Palace. 


be found in Tiepolo’s etchings or Goya’s 
prints. 

But there is something else that has 
kept Castiglione from the kind of art 
superstardom enjoyed by artists such as 
Caravaggio, even though their personal- 
ities were similarly swaggering and vio- 
lent. Where Caravaggio’s art is full of 
compellingly vivid drama, with Cas- 
tiglione it was the medium, and not the 
message, that counted. His themes were 
conventional—shepherds with flocks, 
narrative Biblical scenes—but his treat- 
ment of such themes was astonishingly 
original. The scratchy, white-on-black 
monotype The Nativity with angels 
(mid-1650s), for example, reads to con- 
temporary viewers like a work of graffiti 
in negative. 

Taken all together, the works in this 
splendidly conceived exhibition demon- 
strated that Castiglione was a major figure 
in art history—and, though his talents 
were limited in scope, the word “genius” 
seems to fit. — Martin Gayford 


Latifa Echakncn 


Galerie Eva Presenhuber 

Zurich 

One of the ongoing fascinations of the 
Moroccan-born artist Latifa Echakhch, 
who moved to France as a child and cur- 
rently lives in Switzerland, is the “after- 
life” of a completed action or event. The 
winner of the 2013 Marcel Duchamp 
Prize, Echakhch likes to look behind and 
within, building on the notion of nostal- 
gia and drawing on her strong back- 
ground in storytelling to construct 
compelling if ambiguous scenarios. 

Viewers entered the vast space of this 
stunning installation from backstage, so 
to speak, passing through the soaring 
arches of an abandoned stage set to 
confront a landscape of ten artworks. 
These six-foot-tall expanses of white 
linen had been dipped into blue ink, 
which seeped up through the fabric to 
form strange, unanticipated landscapes. 
By selectively moistening the fabric, the 
artist was able to manipulate the diffu- 
sion of the ink as it “grew” upward, cre- 
ating a horizon of amorphous, treelike 
forms and ghostly shadows that faded 
into the white linen ground. 

The titles of the individual “paintings,” 
as enigmatic as the works themselves, 
were narrative fragments taken from a 
poetic text written by the artist. Titled 
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Latifa Echakhch, The trail was at its end, the 
dark ferns invaded borders. Expected for some 
traces, to build an other story., 2013, linen and ink, 
78%" x 59" x 1". Galerie Eva Presenhuber. 


“The Scene Takes Place,” the text relates 
the tale of a narrator lost in a forest. The 
eerie stage set, strewn with harps presum- 
ably left behind by departed musicians, 
was inspired by a 1955 production of 
Wagner's Tannhdauser, one of the first op- 
eras to forsake operatic realism in favor of 
abstraction. As viewers wandered through 
the landscape of canvases, a tone of mys- 
tery and emptiness pervaded the show. 

— Mary Krienke 


Attor Ortiz 


Galeria Max Estrella 

Madrid 

Aitor Ortiz’s architectural photography 
often tends toward abstraction, with 
sharply cropped structural details pre- 
sented out of context and visually 





Aitor Ortiz, Notimenos 004, 2013, backlit perforated 
aluminum, 40/4" x 40%". Galeria Max Estrella. 
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disorienting juxtapositions of light and 
deep shadow. In this intense show of 
new nonrepresentational work (all from 
2013), the Spanish photographer took 
his proclivity for abstraction a step fur- 
ther, distorting and blurring numerous 
photos, taking some shots through lay- 
ers of mesh, and printing others on 
sheets of undulating aluminum, like 
three-dimensional objects. 

The show was entitled “Notmenos,” a 
rather heady reference to an abstruse 
philosophical term describing “non- 
phenomenal objects” rather than con- 
crete items in the real world. In keeping 
with the title, Ortiz’s black-and-white 
photographs were visually elusive, 
shimmering and wavering before view- 
ers’ eyes. In the manner of Op art works 
by Victor Vasarely or Jess Rafael Soto, 
images including Umbral 001 and NET 
018 appeared to bend and morph when 
seen from different angles. 


have been Astman’s muse, inspiring the 
eleven collage works included in this ex- 
hibition, “It’s All About Style.” 

To make these works, all from 2013, 
the artist selected images from the style 
and travel sections of local papers and 
covered them with clear packing tape. By 
laboriously rubbing the backs of the 
pages, she transferred some of the dyes 
out of the glossy photos and into the ad- 
hesive, leaving the images somewhat 
more muted than they had been origi- 
nally. Then, she cut the modified pages 
into strips— debasing their perfect depic- 
tions of beauty and glamour—and re- 
combined them in horizontal rows that 
she glued onto sheets of paper. By inter- 
spersing slivers from disparate sources, 
and ‘occasionally flipping them upside 
down, Astman manipulated the images in 
order to suggest that the media uses sim- 
ilar mechanisms to promote arbitrarily 





A number of works on view, 
such as Noumenos 003, featured 
prints— presumably of architec- 
tural fragments—on perforated 
aluminum surfaces that slightly 
shifted from two to three dimen- 
sions, like bas-relief sculptures. 
These were backlit, heightening 
the dramatic, otherworldly effect 
while offsetting the monochro- 
matic gloom that pervaded much 














of the imagery. In these quasi- 
sculptural works, Ortiz seems to 
address the question, fundamental 
to all architectural photography, of 
the relationship between the flat pho- 
tograph and volume it means to portray. 
But here, the terms of the question 
were reversed, so that the photographs 
conveyed three dimensions physically, 
extending beyond the frame into the 
space of the gallery. — George Stolz 


Barbara Astman 


Corkin 

Toronto 

Born in Rochester, New York, but based 
in Canada since 1970, Barbara Astman 
has remained committed to photo-based 
work for more than 30 years. Early in 
her career, she produced images that ad- 
dressed feminist and gender issues, 
overlaying self-portraits with typewrit- 
ten texts addressed to friends, lovers, 
and professional acquaintances. Since 
the mid-2000s, however, newspapers 


Barbara Astman, /t’s All About Style No. 08, 
2013, collage, 22" x 30". Corkin. 


selected trends in food, fashion, and 
home decor. From the cupcakes in It’s All 
About Style No. 31 to the cozy, gem- 
colored sweaters in It’s All About Style 
No. 38, nothing feels like an innocent 
indulgence. In Astman’s hands, every 
object is implicated in a cycle of coer- 
sion and every image is engineered to 
encourage consumption. 

Also on view in the show were earlier 
works that further illustrated Astman’s 
penchant for organizing images into lin- 
ear arrangements. In her large-scale pho- 
tos of rows of newspapers, the pages fall 
open just enough for us to read frag- 
ments of headlines or catch glimpses of 
famous faces. Here, as in the new col- 
lages, Astman presents snippets of com- 
peting information and leaves us to sort 
through the visual onslaught that has 
come to define our day-to-day lives. 

— Bill Clarke 
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Agora Gallery, NYC. Call to artists for The 29th Annual 
Chelsea International Fine Art Competition. Awards: cash, 
group exhibition, internet exposure. Enter online: 
http://www.agora-gallery.com/competition 


The Montserrat Contemporary Art Gallery has been 
successfully operating in New York City for the last 25 
years and we invite artists to send their resumes, artist 
statements, website info, and not more than 5 jpg images 
representative of your work, in order to be considered for 
a solo exhibition and/or to participate in our annual 
International Salon. Please send your information to 
art@montserratgallery.com or mail it to 547 W 27th St., 
New York, NY 10001 with a SASE. 


Call for entries: International Guild of Realism (IGOR) 
Qih Annual Juried Exhibition. IGOR has secured a top 
ranking art gallery in historic Charleston, SC. to host our 
9th Annual, which will be held in November of this year. All 
entrants must be Guild Members in good standing at the 
time of the judging as well as during the exhibition. The 
juried membership of IGOR features the world's leading 
realism artists from over 35 countries offering a wide 
spectrum of realist art. Still accepting new members. Call 
for entries ends June 20th, 2014. For more information 
about joining IGOR as a juried member, please go to 
IGOR’s website at: www.realismguild.com. 
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ART NOW MANAGEMENT helps artists to market and 
brand themselves. Consultant with over 20 years of NYC Art 
World experience, an MBA in Marketing, former gallery 
owner, a degree in Art History from Columbia University and 
graduate of MoMA. Advising artists at all levels and aspira- 
tions on how best to achieve their goals with expert career 
guidance. Strategic, pragmatic and helpful. For more infor- 
mation please visit www.artnowmanagement.com. To set up 
an appointment or learn more call 917.446.1028 or email 
ellen@artnowmanagement.com. 
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CRITIC’S PICK ELEKTRA KB 











i: Elektra KB’s Theocratic Republic of Gaia, a brainwashed army of genderless humanoids struggles to quash a guerrilla 
uprising led by a troupe of seditious dancing warriors. Bare breasted and tutu clad, their lips and eyes hidden by veils 
or obscured by black bars, these Cathara Insurgent Women recur as prominent characters in the artist’s photographs, 
videos, artist books, and collage works on fabric, usually operating as allegories for resistance. “The veil has been used in 
every culture in the world, and it always suggests a hiding,” KB says. “So I started using that motif, as well as silhouettes 
or shadows, as a signifier of repression that functions basically like redacted text.” 

Anchored by extensive research into what the artist describes as “the demonization of women and revolutionary cul- 
ture since the heretics in the Middle Ages,” KB’s work features layers of allusion to various civilizations, periods, and 
power structures. Such disparate motifs and symbols as the balaclava worn by armed Russian police, elements of Aztec 
architecture, indigenous Latin American fabrics, and the traditional garb of medieval nuns are integrated into the imag- 
ined totalitarian narrative of Gaia, which is placed in conversation with contemporary crises and events. 

In a recent series of hand-sewn fabric works that debuted at the Untitled art fair in Miami in December, felt silhouettes 
inspired by photographs of police violence during the 2012 national agrarian strike in Colombia mingle with images of the 
Cathara women, similarly brought to their knees. Stitched onto garish, floral backdrops, these haunting landscapes of 
bound, tortured, or silenced forms—titled after the actual locations of related brutalities, contemporary and historical— 
evoke the turmoil of a postcolonial society at war. “There is this constant tension between utopia and dystopia that hap- 
pens in the world,” the artist says, “and my intention is to talk about this world, but from a place of resistance.” 

The need for a “safe space” in which to speak critically led KB to invent Gaia when she was a young girl. Born in Soviet- 
era Odessa, she moved at the age of two to the war-torn Colombian town of Saravena, when 
her father, a doctor, was relocated there, and then to a large, colonial-style hospital in the Boy- 
aca province. Despite the violence she witnessed daily —she was regularly awoken in the night 
by the screams of women in labor or wounded men, as armed conflict raged on—she remem- 
bers her childhood as blissful, if unconventional. “My father explained everything to me, so it 
was normal,” KB says. “The hospital was my playground.” 

When she was seven, however, her mother took her to Bogota, and she struggled to assimi- 
late into the country’s “flamboyant capitalist and Catholic society,” ultimately heading to the 
School of Visual Arts in New York for her B.F.A. She is currently pursuing an M.F.A. from 
Hunter College, and her works range in price from $1,200-$10,000 at BravinLee programs. 

“By imagining this world where I could say or be anything, I could be free from the chains of 





censorship. But I don’t think we can create something in our minds that doesn’t already exist,” 
Elektra KB. she says. “Gaia exists in reality. I didn’t create it, I discovered it.” —Emily Nathan 








Emily Nathan is associate editor of ARTnews. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAP 
THE IOLAS GALLERY, 1955-1987 


Organized with Vincent Fremont and Adrian Dannatt 


Catalogue introduction 
by Bob Colacello 
Essay and interviews by 
Adrian Dannatt 


March 6 - April 26 





Brauner + de Chirico + Copley + Cornell Krnst « kontana + Jacquet + Karell 
Klein » Lalanne + Magritte + Matta + Olitski - Man Ray + Raysse + Ruscha 
St. Phalle « Stevenson + Takis - Tanning » Thek +» Tinguely » Warhol 


PAUL KASMIN GALLERY 293 TENTH AVE. NEW YORK 


René Magritte and Alexander Iolas, 1965. Photo by Steve Schapiro. © Corbis lnages. 


